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We are withdrawing the fol- 
= lowing shorter patent flours 
for the duration of the Gov- 
ernment’s ‘‘Share-the- 


= Wheat’ Program. 





e ROBIN HOOD 
e CINDERELLA 


Karas. Wheat 


e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 


e@ ROYAL PRANCER 
e@ GOLDEN PRANCER 





Soft Wheat 


e BETSY ROSS 
e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 


INTERNATIONAL 
SS 


Sung Wheat- 
SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
IMCO SPECIAL (nich prota) 


Karas. Wheat 


MERLIN 


Jexas Wheat 


ma WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
wists BEAUTY KRUST cane « rastny 


plisits ARTCRAFT 
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_MTLLING COMPANY 





CONSTANT CARE keeps each 


piece of flour-milling equipment in 


superb condition ... another reason for 
the fame behind the name... 


PILLSBURY 
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To remove ink from this bag soak in rich 
soap suds over night, wash thoroughly in 
warm suds rubbing the part heavily covered 
with ink. If any traces of ink remain after 
this treatment boil in suds for ten minutes. 































_¢ Washo 


the trend today is toward the con- 
servation of food and materials. That’s why 
so many thousands of housewives are find- 
ing so many practical uses for Chase Bags. 
That’s why famous national magazines and 
newspapers are featuring the use of bags for 
smart dresses and accessories. Chase Wash- 
out Inks are bright, attractive, sharp—yei 
wash out quickly and easily. The 100-pound 
flour bag simply requires laundering—and 
presto!—it’s a pillow case. Small bags make 
attractive, thrifty, usable accessories. Al! 
sizes may be sewn together for spreads, dra- 
peries, etc. Your customers will be pleased 
with their cloth premium, when your bags 
are printed with Chase Washout Inks. 
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“Bag Magic for Home Sewing”— Send for 
your free copy. National Cotton Council, 
P.O. Box 18, Dept. C-1, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
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-TO- on Ds 
FOR BETTER BAGS—BETTER BUY CHASE COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KIND>5 
BOISE- ® DALLAS * TOLEDO «© DENVER © DETROIT » MEMPHIS 


{ +4 A E was A GCG ( © BUFFALO ¢ ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK « CLEVELAND e« MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH + KANSAS CITY. & MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. 

e PHILADELPHIA. «© NEW ORLEANS «© ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 

OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, ‘N.C. © HARLINGEN, 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. « WINTER HAVEN, FLA 
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cellent Baking hesults 
Guaranteed i 


; CEE nT 
 ISMERTA 


. 


Choose Ismerta! 


Although demand for flour far exceeds 
the supply that the government will 
permit millers to produce, there has 
been and will be no let down, no sag in 
the fine quality of ISMERTA. To the 
extent that we can supply you with 
ISMERTA, your bread production 
problems will be that much easier, for 
you will find it exceptional in uni- 
formity and good baking character- 
istics, regardless of extraction 


percentage. 


THE [IsMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. ° 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27% 
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Let’s Take Our Case to the Congress 


HEN I was asked to speak 
W on the subject “Till We 

Meet Again,” I realized it 
would be a year until our next meet- 
ing and it seemed to me that the 
year “till we meet again” would be 
a year of destiny for the feed indus- 
try. What we do now may have tre- 
mendous importance to our industry 
for years to come. Suddenly it oc- 


curred to me that I must interpret 
the subject to cover the message I 


KANSAS L 


By J. E. Sams 


felt I must bring or be untrue to my 
trust. 

In starting my address, I want to 
state emphatically that all the opin- 
ions expressed in this talk are my 
own and any similarity to those held 
by 99% of the feed trade is entire- 
ly intentional. — 

Abraham Lincoln in his Gettys- 
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burg address, started that famous 
speech with these words, “Four score 
and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.” Now, for 
the last two days I have mingled 
freely with the members of this con- 
vention. I have listened to the 
speeches which have been made from 
the platform and I have become con- 


ARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


(‘(ONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
article comprises the essen- 
tial text of the speech given by J. E, 
Sams, vice president of the Blatch- 
ford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, IIL, 
at the twenty-first annual meeting 
of the Central Retail Feed Dealers 
Association at Milwaukee recently, 





vinced that most of the people in 
attendance here gravely doubt that 
these principles stated by Abe Lin- 
coln are still valid. 

It is very evident that this con. 
vention feels, or at least is fearful, 
that liberty has been lost to a na- 
tion “conceived in liberty,” and that 
equality has become a joke in the 
nation “dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” 

I want to divide my address into 
three parts. First, I want to talk 
about the “Critical State of the Feed 
Industry.” Second, I want to dis- 
cuss “How We Got That Way.” 
Third, I want to lead your thinking 
down the path of “Our task Till We 
Meet Again.” 


Critical State Exists 


The feed industry certainly at 
present is in a most critical state. 
I have talked to men who have been 
in this industry from its very be- 
ginning and never have conditions 
surrounding it been as severe as they 
are today. Today our businesses 
are controlled by laws and regula- 
tions, and amendments to laws and 
regulations, and revisions to the 
amendments to laws and regulations, 
and corrections of the revisions to 
the amendments of the laws and 
regulations, until the feed trade al- 
ready dizzy from the recurring blows 
it has had from other sources, is 
unable to dig through all the red- 
tape so that if most feed men are 
not violating some law or other, it 
is only by the grace of God. 

We have had interpretations of 
these laws and regulations officially 
handed down to us by the admin- 
istrative branch of these various bu- 
reaus and thinking ourselves safe 
when we conformed exactly to those 
rulings, we have seen responsible 
firms in this industry hauled into 
court by the legal staff of the same 
bureaus who had handed down the 
rulings. 

They have had to and are now hav- 
ing to defend themselves at tre- 
mendous expense against multi-mil- 
lion dollar lawsuits, caught between 
the competing powers of the admin- 
istration and legal branches of bu- 
reaucracies like a nut in the jaws of 
a nut cracker. 

We have seen the orderly proc- 
esses of marketing so torn apart 
by artificial controls that old estab- 
lished firms were no longer. able to 
buy goods from their ordinary mar- 
kets since processors of raw mate- 
rials found it more profitable to use 
this raw material to compete with 
those firms who had formerly been 
their customers than to sell the raw 
materials in the usual channels. We 
expect to live to see the time when 
these firms who took unfair advan- 
tage of thé muddle created by goVv- 
ernment agencies will bitterly regret 
their unfair actions and I trust that 
all my hearers who have suffered 
from these practices will remember 
until their dying day, and refuse to 
buy from these concerns when they 
are again anxious sellers. 


_ Quota System Cited 
We have been put on quotas 45 
to the raw materials we could use, 
the purpose being to reduce the 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 











— better bakery flours— 








From a fine new crop of Oklahoma wheat we are 
again producing these top-notch bakery flours to the 
full extent permitted by government restrictions on 
mill operations. Although quantity is limited, quality 


of these fine flours is still tops. 





ALVA ROLLER 











MILLS | 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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total amount of formula feeds which 
could be made to 85% of that made 
last year. We have no quarrel with 
the underlying motive back of this 
quota system which was to divert 
raw materials to feed the starving 
of Europe. But we certainly do not 
feel that the proper way to achieve 
this end was to cut the amount of 
feed without making a decided ef- 
fort to cut the livestock population 
at the same time instead of putting 
the burden of the shortage on the 
feed man. The direct and sure 
method would have been to reduce 
the livestock population so that less 
feed would be needed. How unfortu- 
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nate it is that the politicians will 
go to such lengths to keep from of- 
fending the heavy farm vote that 
they will make it appear that the 
feed man is falling down on the job 
in order to avoid a straightforward 
statement to the farmer that his 
government wants him to cut his 
livestock population. 

We have been put on quotas as 
regards our purchases and inven- 
tories of grains and we have been 
required to make reports to the gov- 
ernment as to the grains which we 
had in our physical inventories and 
the grains we had on contract to 
arrive at a later date. Then, in order 


to replenish our inventories of these 
grains when they reached a certain 
level, we were requested to get a 
certificate to get delivery of more 
grain. 

Many firms who had contracts for 
grain to arrive in May, June, July, 
August, etc., reported these con- 
tracts to the government as they 
were required to do under the law. 
When their inventories reached the 
point where they were qualified to 
take in more grain, they asked for 
a certificate only to be told by the 
government these contracts for grain 
to arrive in later months were to 
be treated as inventory and that no 





> MONSANTO 


CTTTALTCORU AS 





Know what piles up sales? An outstanding product! This is often 
achieved in self-rising flour by the use of Monsanto HT Phosphate. 
At least, that’s been the experience of many millers who have stand- 
ardized on this recognized product of Monsanto. Over a period of 
years, millers have proved the value of its constant uniformity — 
assured because it is derived from Monsanto refined phosphorous 
of better than 99.9% purity. 

Another thing that helps millers pile up sales of self-rising flour is 
the assistance they get from Monsanto kitchen laboratories. They are 
completely equipped and staffed by kitchen experts who will bake 
test your product — offer any suggestions for improvement, or other 
changes, that may prove desirable. If you prefer to experiment in 
your own laboratories, we'll gladly send you samples for your own 


tests. In either case, write MONSANTO 


‘CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphates 


Division, 1700 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. Branch Offices: 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, -° 


Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los 


* Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Mon- 


treal, Toronto. 
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certificate would be forthcoming as 
long as those contracts were held, 

Despite all explanations that the 
buyer was not qualified to receive 
this grain until the month when 
the contracts fell due, no certificates 
were issued until the holder of the 
contracts agreed to sell them to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 

“When this was done, the buyer 
found ‘himself with large sums of 
money to pay as storage charges 
covering the time when he held the 
contracts, a sum of money for which 
he received absolutely nothing. Then 
the CCC bought this grain without 
any accrued storage charges, leaving 
the poor defenseless feed man hold. 
ing the bag. The amounts of money 
so wrongfully pilfered from our trade 
have run into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and it certainly is a long 
step from the liberty in which this 
nation was conceived that we could 
be forced to lose these large sums 
of money and have the government 
take advantage of that loss by pur. 
chasing grain which they forced us 
to sell. 

Margins Frozen 

We had our margin between our 
selling price and our cost of mate. 
rials frozen by the Office of Price 
Administration in a manner which 
was perfectly fair and about which 
we could have no possible complaint. 
But, over the years since that freeze 
took place we have had increased 
costs all along the line which had 
to be absorbed out of that margin 
to the end that the profit in this 
business in many cases is now large- 
ly dependent upon high volume, since 
no part of these increased costs have 
been passed along to the customer. 

During this period the biggest sin- 
gle cost—wages—has gone up prob- 
ably an average of 50%. Repairs 
and maintenance, probably more than 
that, and every other item of cost 
has had a corresponding rise. If 
present conditions continue and costs 
go up further, it will not be long 
before this industry will find itself 
unable to make a profit regardless 
of volume. 

We have worked absurdly long 
hours with a minimum of labor, have 
worried about shortages of all kinds 
with demands on our time so se 
vere that this speaker alone knows 
of a half dozen cases of heart fail- 
ure due to worry and overwork. De- 
spite these adverse conditions, the 
feed industry has done such a mag: 
nificent job that farmers have been 
able to produce more meat, but- 
ter and eggs with less feed than ever 
before in history. 

It would seem that this «chieve- 
ment of making the best use of 
scarce feed supplies would entitle 
the feed men to the gratitude and 
praise of their government for a job 
well done. But instead of this, they 
haye been continually harassed and 
kicked around. by practically every 
minor bureaucrat in Washington. 


Victims of Black Market 

They have also been the victim 
of the black mafket which has made 
it almost impossible for them 
secure supplies unless they had ny 
lon stockings, automobiles, washing 
machines or some similar sca”ce mer 
chandise to trade or were willing 
to break the law by paying over 
ceiling prices for merchandise. | 

If I had time, I could go into 
great detail about these dea's which 
would be Jaughable were they md 
so tragic. 

‘Always over the head of ‘he feed 
trade has been a black shadow, te 
shadow of the “planners,” ‘he boys 

(Continued on page 18 
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The Bemis products shown on 
this page are a few of those 
with which we have served 
the milling industry for many 
years. The next time you 
need bags, bag closing sup- 
plies, or help with a pack- 
aging problem, call Bemis. 
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Bemis Burlap Bags are sewn with the 
Bemis close-stitch. Quality thread 
insures seams stronger than the 
burlap itself. Colorful printing 
makes your brand stand out. 


Bemis Cotton Bags are made from 
quality materials by expert work- 
men. Three Bemis mills make cloth 
especially for Bemis Cotton Bags, 
a further assurance of quality. 


Bemis Band-Label Bags provide a 
colorful display of your brand on 
the front, back and sides of Bemilin 
dress-print bags. The Band-Label 
is easily removed by soaking. 


Bemis Paper Bags are produced in 
plants strategically located to in- 
sure prompt delivery anywhere. 
A Bemis mill makes extra quality 
paper for Bemis flour bags. 
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Bemis Deltaseal Bags give vos an 
attractive package retailers will fea- 
ture in counter and floor displays. 
Housewives prefer Deltaseal. Sizes 
up to 25 pounds, Closed on ma- 
chines designed by Bemis. 





Bemis Bag Closing Twine and Thread. 
Mainstay Twine, soft, easy-to- 
work, ool up hand closing. Bemis 
Special Thread, knotless and kink- 
less, speeds up machine closing, 
gives maximum.yardage per pound. 


Bemis Multiwall Paper. Shipping Sacks 
are tough, siftproof and will with- 
stand rough handling. Produced 
with typical Bemis rigid control of 
quality. Plants conveniently lo- 
cated to serve you. 


Bemis A's are tough, long-lasting, 
non-raveling cotton seamless 
bags. They -are economical 
because they make many round 
trips between the flour mill and 
the bakery. 


Bemis Waterproof Bags are ideal for 
export or domestic shipment of 
special flours. They are puncture- 
resistant, tear-resistant, grease- 
resistant, insectproof, siftproof, 
odorproof, and moistureproof. 





Baltimore « Boston « 





Bemis Bags 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Brooklyn « Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago +« Denver « Detroit 
East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis * Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville *»* Memphis 
Minneapolis « Mobile « New Orleans « New York City » Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha 
Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. * St. Louis « Salina + Salt Lake City +» San Francisco « Seattle 


Wichita - Wilmington, Calif. 
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Early Passage of OPA Bill Expected 
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July CCC Wheat 
Loans 65% Taken; 
August Loans Soon 


Minneapolis and interior Minneso- 
ta mills so far have obtained about 
1,500,000 bus of spring bread wheat 
on the July allocations under the 
Commodity Credit Corp. loan program. 
Buffalo mills have received about 1,- 
600,000 bus, the total of 3,100,000 bus 
representing approximately 65% of 
the to(al allocated for July, accord- 
ing to James A. Cole, regional direc- 
tor of the CCC at Minneapolis. 

The August allocations under the 
loan program, which provides bonus 
wheat to mills up to 50% of their 
permitied 85% domestic flour grind 
when they do not have stocks of 
wheat of their own, have not been 
announced yet, Mr. Cole said early 
this week, but are expected to be 
made public soon. Repayment of the 
borrowed spring wheat is made with 
new c1op winter wheat through the 
Kansas City regional office of the 
COE, 

Durum allocations have amounted 
to approximately 3,500,000 bus since 
the durum allocation program started 
over two months ago, according to 
Mr. Cole. The CCC durum wheat 
has been about the only source of 
grain for durum granular production, 
as open market offerings have been 
extremely light for months. 





———- BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO RETAILERS RAISE 
BREAD PRICES 1c A LOAF 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Retail 
Bakers Association has agreed on a 
general increase of 1c a loaf for 
bread, but left any increase on pas- 


tries to the discretion of individual 
members. 

Some association members advo- 
cated a new 2c increase in bread, but 
association leaders prevailed upon 
them to accept the 1c raise ‘at least 
until we see what happens to price 
control.” The new increase will 
make the cost of bread in Buffalo 
2c higher than the wartime price. 

Reasons for the general increase 
will be explained in newspaper ad- 
vertisements. Statements will point 
out that the cost of flour to the re- 
tail baker has gone up 43% since last 
month, the cost of lard 49%, the cost 
of condensed milk 22% and the cost 
of wrapping paper 20 to 25%. 

Lockport and Niagara Falls bak- 
ers were expected to adopt the Buf- 
falo general price level. 





THREE-MAN BOARD TO STUDY 
DECONTROL OF GRAIN PRICES 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—A price bill providing an additional period 
of decontrol over grains, meats and dairy products until August 20, 
1946, pending action by a three-man decontrol board to determine 
if exemption after that date is to continue, has been reported by 
the congressional conferees. The measure is expected to get prompt 
and favorable action in Congress and the best guess here is that 


President Truman will give his approval. 


Responsible officials on 


Office of Price Administration legal staff say that the bill is an im- 
provement over the measure previously vetoed, but it is believed 
that this opinion reflects the modification of the Taft amendment 





Time-Lag Studied to Reduce 
Grain Price Roll-Back Loss 


Washington, D. C.—While there is 
some possibility that grains may re- 
main exempt from price control after 
the trial period is concluded on Aug. 
20, this chance does not remove the 
threat of a roll-back to the June 30 
ceiling levels if controls are reinstat- 
ed after that date. 

Danger of a roll-back in grain 
prices which have advanced follow- 
ing the end of price controls on July 
1 has caused widespread concern in 
the processing and grain industries. 

For the past week government offi- 
cials have been preparing plans 
whereby time-lag factors would be au- 
thorized for persons caught with in- 
ventory stocks in excess of the for- 
mer Office of Price Administration 
price levels. These officials have 
recognized that business could not 


have been expected to stand still dur- 
ing the contro] lapse period. 


Would Pay Mills Subsidy 

In the case of the flour milling in- 
dustry, it was proposed to Millers 
National Federation officials that the 
subsidy be paid on wheat stocks ob- 
tained at higher than pre-existent 
ceilings, thereby minimizing the im- 
pact of a roll-back on the mills. How- 
ever, under this policy there still 
probably will be instances where even 
the payment of the subsidy will not 
fully compensate for the difference 
between the old ceilings and the price 
paid for wheat. 

It also was revealed at the meet- 
ing last week between milling and 
grain industry executives and lead- 
ing OPA officials that if price con- 


(Continued on page 37.) 





Flour, Bakerv Products Decontrol 
Probable Despite Ceilings on Grain 


Washington, D. C.—The last mile 

of price control is clearly written 
into every phrase of the new price 
bill, which awaits congressional con- 
firmation of conference committee 
decisions and final approval by the 
President. 
‘ From every indication obtained at 
the Office of Price Administration, 
price officials are conceding that the 
chief executive will sign the bil re- 
instating price controls and are for- 
mulating plans to “get along” with 
a decontrol policy to which the new 
bill is hitched. 

One of the first actions OPA offi- 
Clals are preparing to take is to con- 
Unue flour and possibly bread free 
from regulation until a decision as to 
the future of grain controls is made 
by the decontrol board or by OPA 
itself. OPA officials consider that, 
IN view of the extremely favorable 
rop report issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, they may be able to 
take the initiative in decontrolling 
Wheat and oats almost immediately 


after the bill becomes a law. There 
is some disposition to hold back on 
corn, waiting the full influence of 
the indicated record-breaking crop. 
Leading grain organizations and 
private grain operators are preparing 


DECONTROL PLANNED FOR 
COCOA, COFFEE 

Washington, D. C. — Among com- 
modities which will probably be im- 
mediately decontrolled under the new 
OPA bill will be a number of imports, 
such as cocoa and possibly coffee. 
One provision of the bill provides 
that the OPA cannot maintain maxi- 
mum prices on imported commodities 
at domestic levels which are under 
world markets. OPA officials say 
that this clearly covers flax, cocoa, 
meat scrap and fish scrap. Coffee 
also will be bracketed into this im- 
port group, but the OPA still has to 
make a decision whether to decontrol 
this commodity or grant substantial 
price advances. 





to start petitions for decontrol of 
grains permanently and are said to 
be planning comprehensive presenta- 
tions of the permanent removal of 
price controls after Aug. 20. 

While there is some _ question 
whether bread prices will also be con- 
tinued free from regulation in the 
interval during which grains are ex- 
empt from controls up to Aug. 20, it 
is believed that objections to this 
move are technical and the decision 
will finally be taken to drop bread 
controls. 

Last week responsible OPA officials 
assured milling industry executives 
here that they would decontrol bread 
and flour if grain were exempted. 
The general feeling is that they will 
adhere to that policy during the wait- 
ing period for decontrol board action. 

Another aspect is the possibility 
that OPA may act on its own ac- 
count in regard to decontrol of grains 
and if that occurs, without waiting 
for decontrol board hearings, bread 
price controls will shortly become 
one of the war memories. 


rather than those concerning food 
price decontrols. 

The bill establishes a procedure un- 
der which the decontrol board can 
determine if grains are to remain 
exempt from price control after Aug. 
20, 1946. Failure to order further 
exemption after that date will mean 
that grains automatically are re- 
turned to price control on Aug. 21. 
The new bill also provides for roll- 
back of prices to June 30 level. 


Difficulty Anticipated 


However, one difficulty which has 
already been anticipated by grain 
trade interests revolves around the 
inclusive nature of the term “grain.” 
It is feared that if interpreted liter- 
ally it would be the responsibility 
of the grain trade to demonstrate 
to the decontrol board that grain 
in its all-inclusive meaning met the 
formula for continued decontrol, and 
that wheat, corn, oats, grain sor- 
ghums and others might not be de- 
controlled separately after Aug. 20. 

Grains will automatically be re- 
stored to price control after Aug. 20 
unless the decontrol board takes pos- 
itive action along the following lines: 

A commodity is not to be regulat- 
ed unless the board finds (1) that 
the price of the commodity has ris- 
en unreasonably in price over the 
pre-existent ceilings of June 30, 1946, 
plus the per unit amount of the ap- 
plicable subsidy applicable on June 
29; (2) that such commodity is in 
short supply and that its regulation 
is practicable and enforceable, and 
(3) that the public interest will be 
served by such regulation. 

The decontrol board, to be appoint- 
ed by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Senate, is directed to 
hold hearings concerning these de- 
controlled commodities and report its 
findings. According to present inter- 
pretations of this provision it is seen 
as urgent that grain trade interests 
act promptly to state their case con- 
cerning continued decontrol over 
grains. This aspect is also of great 
importance to the milling industry 
since OPA officials have stated that 
if grains are decontrolled OPA would 
act forthwith to decontrol flour and 
bakery products, as it is seen that 
continued price control over these 
end products would not be practica- 
ble once grain controls were re- 
moved. It is also assumed here that 
the decontrol board will give priority 
to the consideration of the decontrol 
over grains as soon as the board 
has been appointed by the President. 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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London, Eng.—(By Special Cable) 
—Bread and flour rationing began in 
England, Scotland and Wales July 
21, despite vigorous opposition 
amounting, almost, to outright revolt 
on the part of the entire baking in- 
dustry. Never before, it is believed, 
has any rationing scheme in the 
United Kingdom met with such in- 
tense controversy and rebellion from 
the trade and public alike. 

Bakers’ efforts to convince the gov- 
ernment that the scheme is unwork- 
able in its present form so far have 
been unavailing, and the industry 
was not consulted in formulating the 
system. Bakers. have scheduled a 
mass meeting here July 23 to press 
for a simpler scheme. 

In many quarters the rationing 
system is considered futile and un- 
necessary, although the flour stock 
position is undeniably still serious, 
as the saving from the system is esti- 
mated at only about 7%. Bakers 
feel especially strong as to the 
measure’s futility in view of the out- 
look for a generally improved stock 
situation. 

¥ ¥ 


Ration Controversy 
Enters Political 
Campaigning 


By L. F. BROEKMAN 
London Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


London, Eng.—The popularity of 
the British labor government is being 
tested in three by-elections to be 
held this week, campaigning for 
which has been heavy with pro and 
anti bread rationing arguments. Ex- 
pressions of Conservative political 
opinion, such as the declared defi- 
ance of 1,500 members of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, 
Confectioners and Caterers, have 
been backed up by Winston Churchill. 

Members of the bakers association, 
which is said to represent about 40% 
of the British baking industry, had 
declared they would go to jail rather 
than carry out the extra bookkeeping 
and coupon clipping entailed by the 
system. 

John Strachey, Minister of Food, 
has rejected Opposition demand for 
postponement of rationing and has 
warned that recalcitrant bakers 
would be subject to imposition of 
fines and imprisonment. His minis- 
try was forced on July 21 to set up 
emergency bread distribution centers 
in Northern Ireland, where 1,500 
bread delivery men refused to co- 
operate following a four-hour confer- 
ence with officials of the ministry. 

A last-minute conference between 
Mr. Strachey and the representatives 
of the national association was sched- 
uled for July 25. 


Housewives Protest 


Women who formed the British 
Housewives League secured signa- 
tures from all over the country on 
a petition to Parliament against 
bread rationing. At a recent mass 
meeting, Mrs. Irene Lovelock, foun- 
der of the league, declared: “We have 
put up with the loaf being made 
smaller; we have put up with the 
bread being darker, but we women 
say, here and now, that we won't 
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British Placed on Bread Ration 
Despite Threat of Bakers’ Revolt 


have bread rationing.” The Food 
Minister declined an invitation to at- 
tend their meeting, standing on state- 
ments he had made in the House of 
Commons. This brought loud boos 
and cries from the assembled women 
of “Coward” and “We’ll go to him.” 


The Bakers’ Viewpoint 

The government’s announcement of 
bread and flour rationing was made 
during the annual convention of bak- 
ers at Hastings. A unanimous reso- 
lution asserted: 

“This gathering is not convinced 
of the need for bread rationing. We 
are certain that it is not in the in- 
terests of the country and we pledge 
ourselves to continue to fight for its 
abolition.” 

Food Minister Strachey was 
“strongly requested” to attend a mass 
meeting of the trade in London but 
declined on the grounds that the 
meeting would be representative only 
of a part of the bakery trade, in 
which trade unions would not be in- 
cluded. 

Bakers maintain they were consult- 
ed on only the “mechanics” and not 
the “principles” of the rationing 
scheme. The food minister, they say, 
is fully aware that all sections of the 
trade are equally opposed to the prin- 
ciple of bread rationing. The gov- 
ernment’s action is described as 
“steam-roller tactics.” 

Commenting on the situation the 
National Association Review, official 
journal of the bakers’ association, 
says the government cannot afford to 
disregard entirely the mass of public 
feeling which has grown up against 
the bread rationing. 


Details of Rationing 


The scheme is being worked on 
points in the ration book called Bread 


Units or “BU’s,” as follows: 
Bread— 


ee wes See ee =4 B.U. 

DE=OR TOBE. cc ceric canta psveccces =2 B.U. 
Other Bread (rolls, baps, rusks, 

ee Se ere es eee ee ee =1 B.U. 
Vienna Bread—7-oz loaf ........ 1 B.U. 
Flour, Rye Meal, Matzos Meal— 

Sol. GAB 4ccc cc eg ovtvescvdaces =9 B.U 

BOE 6.060060 60-0 b ctor wa beeres =3 B.U 
Flour Confectionery (as defined in 

Flour Confectionery Order, pro- 

viding it has a flour content 

of at least 15%)—l-lb ........ =2B.U. 


Distribution will vary according to 
certain age groups, and manual 
workers—men and women—will be 
allowed additional units as follows: 


Bread Units Per Week 
Child wtideor 1 Yea 2. ccc ccceans 2 
Child aged 1 to 5 
Child aged 5 to 11 
Adolescent 11 to 18 
Normal adult 
Expectant mother (2 books).... 11 
Manual worker (woman) ...... 11* 
Manual worker (man) 
*Including extra coupons. 


To get extra coupons for adoles- 
cents 11 to 18, application must be 
made to the Food Office, while man- 
ual workers will have to get their 
extra coupons through their employ- 
ers. 

The additional form-filling, instruc- 
tions, records and investigations that 
the scheme entails are meeting with 
strong opposition from bakers. In ad- 
dition to detailed work in distributing 
bread, a great deal of extra time will 
have to be spent by the customer in 
queues. Another problem is how de- 
livery truck drivers will cope with 
coupons in covering their routes. 

The National Association Review 
says some regard the proposal as a 


political move designed to impress 
the people of the United States. The 
American press has been quick to 
point out that the ration scales were 
in excess of the amount of bread 
normally consumed by Americans. 
The fact, however, was overlooked 
that in the United Kingdom bread 
occupies a more important place in 
the diet than it does in America, in 
view of the meager ration of meat, 
eggs, milk, butter and other foods. 


Cost of Rationing 


It is estimated that bread ration- 
ing will cost nearly $5,000 per day 
in extra salaries at local food offices. 
Not only will an additional staff be 
required at local offices, but about 
1,000 new officials will have to be 
appointed to check up on meals 
served at hotels and restaurants. 
One of the regulations calls for a 
customer’s forfeiting soup or dessert 
if he wishes to consume bread with 
a meal. 


Food Minister’s Reasons 


In Parliament, Mr. Churchill was 
one of the first to speak against the 
rationing, asking Mr. Strachey wheth- 
er he was aware that no figures had 
been given to Parliament or to the 
public to justify the extraordinary 
measure, which this country had nev- 
er considered necessary before, even 
in the days of the submarine war. 

Mr. Strachey replied that it was 
a safety measure to enable the coun- 
try to insure its bread supply on 
very much lower stocks than without 
bread rationing. Later the Food 
Minister said the “short answer” 
was: “Because we are short of 
wheat.” 

Mr. Strachey said there was no 
stock at all of wheat in the sense of 
reserve stores lying idle; there were 
only the stocks going through the 
“pipeline.” So far as could be fore- 





ANCIENT MILL—Grain, grinding 
meal and seeds were once milled by 
rubbing flat stones in the above slots, 
according to Zeke -Johnson, former 
custodian of the Natural Bridges 
Monument in southern Utah. Mr. 
Johnson discovered this mill in the 
Navajo monument of Arizona. The 
flat rocks are noted to the left of 
the stones in the courtyard of the 
ancient town of Batatikin, “city 
under rocks,” just as the ancients 
left them. There are more than 600 
rooms in this area, with individual 
mills near most of the dwellings. 
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seen at the end of August there 
would be in ships, barges and ware. 
houses at ‘the ports, 140,000 tons of 
wheat—80,000 tons in transit, 280,. 
000 tons in the mills and passing 
from the mills to the shops some 
300,000 tons of flour. 

At the end of August, Mr. Strachey 
said, there would be only eight weeks’ 
supply of wheat and flour in the coun- 
try, and members of Parliament 
would de deluding themselves if they 
thought the bread supplies could con- 
tinue for eight weeks after that 
without new supplies coming in. 

Delay in arrivals in the next three 
months might be disastrous, Mr, 
Strachey continued, if the govern- 
ment did not ration bread and ilour, 

To do otherwise, he said, would 
be to gamble on American labor re- 
lations, on Congress and on the Brit- 
ish harvest, already three weeks late. 

So far, however, bakers have not 
devised any alternative workable 
scheme to save flour that is accept- 
able to the government. 

The Food Ministry has added oat- 
meal, wheat porridges, maci:roni, 
spaghetti, pudding and cake mix‘ ures, 
pearl barley and a number of other 
cereal products to the rationing pro- 
gram. 

¥ ¥ 


Canadian Millers 
Eagerly Follow 
Ration Politics 


By A. H. BAILEY 
Canadian Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.— Canadian millers 
are more than a little interested in 
the news from England about bread 
rationing. Apparently, the socialist 
government is finding its plans for 
this reactionary measure much hard- 
er to sell to the consuming public— 
and that includes everybody- -than 
its less personal measures of eco- 
nomic reform. Three pending by- 
elections, which will follow the in- 
position of the bread ration, wil! give 
the general public a chance to ex- 
press itself on this vital and ex- 
tremely personal matter. 

As is commonly known in the flour 
trade, on both sides of the water, 
Canada has not seen eye-to-eye with 
the British authorities nor with 
Americans in matters relating to 
bread and flour control. Domestic 
conditions in Canada have been the 
governing factors in every emergency 
and the trades concerned have been 
fully consulted by the goverment 
at Ottawa before any decisions were 
made. As a consequence, the Cana- 
dian consumer has always had : fait 
deal, no matter how much he had 
to give up in the way of fooc sup- 
plies. Where reductions were called 
for they were made automaiically 
and as painlessly as possible. The 
fact that Canada’s population is small 
helped those who had to administer 
control, but it is also true tha con- 
sultation and co-operation be!weel 
the government and the bakin: and 
milling trades did the trick. 

In this connection, it is fair als? 
to state that neither the British no 
the American procedures woul have 
worked in this country. There wa 


‘some soreness abroad over th» fac 


that Canada would not follow thé 
British or American lead but has 
worked out a ‘plan which has bee? 
more effective in its results tha! 
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either of the other two. There were 
times when the pressure to follow 
Washington was severe, but good 
sense won the day. 

With Canadian crops as promising 
as is the case at this moment, the 
stresses and strains of bread and flour 
control should become easier soon. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Elevators Entitled 
fo Fee for Grain 
Drying, USDA Says 


Washington, D. C.—Under the new 
uniform grain storage agreement, it 
has been feared by some country ele- 
vators that under the conditioning 
and insurance sections of this docu- 
ment, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture might require 
warehousemen to dry grains as part 
of the conditioning requirement of the 
agreement. 

Clarification of the point was re- 
quested by R. B. Bowden of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council. This 
darification has been given by the 
USDA in the form of the following 
letter which is believed to remove 
all cause for alarm on this point. 


Mr. R. B. Bowden, . 
Executive Secretary 
National Grain Trade Council, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Bowden. 

Reference is made to your informal 
request concerning the charge for 
drying grain handled under the uni- 
form grain storage agreement. 

No specific reference is made to 
charges for drying grain under the 
revised agreement, nor was reference 
made to such charges under the prev- 
ious agreement.. Any charges for 
drying grain, if the drying was done 
at the request of a depositor, includ- 
ing producers, shall be for the ac- 
count of the depositor even though 
the grain is deposited for the account 
of Commodity Credit Corp. The serv- 
ices required to be performed by the 
revised agreement and schedule of 
rates do not include drying. Accord- 
ingly, no drying of grain for the com- 
modity Credit Corp. is to be done 
unless specifically authorized by the 
corporation. Any drying done upon 
such authorization shall be paid for 
by the corporation at the rates agreed 
upon at the time instruction are giv- 
en for drying. Such charges will be 
paid in addition to the charges for 
other services contained in the sched- 
ule of rates. 

Yours very truly, 
William McArthur, 
Acting Director 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OMAHA SURVEY REPORTS 
CAKE FLOUR PREFERENCE 


Omaha, Neb.— Consumer prefer- 
ence for prepared cake flour during 
the year showed only a slight change, 
according to the annual consumer 
analysis survey recently completed 
by the Omaha World-Herald. In 
1945, 68.2% of the families surveyed 
purchased cake flour, while this year 
the consumer preference was. com- 
puted at 66.1% of all families. 

Eight brands were reported. Swans- 
down was figured at 66.9% this year, 
compared with 62.6% in 1945. Soft- 
asilk showed approximately 21% in 
both 1946 and 1945. Sno-Sheen was 
10.3% this year and 11.5% last year. 
Victor was 1.6% in 1946 and 3.3% 
for last year. 

In income brackets of $50 monthly 
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rentals and up (the highest), 74.1% 
of the families ‘used prepared cake 
flour. 

Other baking mixes dropped slight- 
ly in popularity. Bisquick held 69.5% 
in 1946 and 94.3% in 1945. Here, 
too, more users were reported in the 
higher income bracket. 

Fleischmann packaged dry granu- 
lar yeast showed 39.3% for 1946 
and 32.2% for 1945, leading Red 
Star, Maca and Yeast Foam. 

Dromedary gingerbread mix had 
63.9% popularity in 1946, compared 
with 71.5% last year. Duff’s muffin 
mix showed a 42.6% popularity com- 
pared with 33.1% in 1945. Aunt 
Jemima headed the pancake and 
waffle mix division with 52.9%, com- 
pared with 53.9% in 1945. Thirty- 
four brands were reported. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT MARKETING QUOTAS 
SUSPENDED FOR ’47 CROP 


Washington, D. C.—Formal an- 
nouncement that there will be no 
wheat marketing quotas and no acre- 
age allotments during the 1947-48 
wheat production and marketing sea- 
son was issued recently by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Action was taken in accordance 
with provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 designed to 
protect both consumers and produc- 
ers in maintaining adequate supplies 
of food. 

The act provides for marketing 
quotas when the total supply of 
wheat exceeds a normal year’s do- 
mestic consumption and exports by 
more than 35%. 

A normal year’s domestic consump- 
tion and exports, plus 35%, is cal- 
culated at 1,239,000,000 bus. It is 
expected that the 1947-48 supply of 
wheat (crop plus carry-over) will 
be less than this figure. 

The action taken is considered de- 
sirable in view of the world food 
situation and the low level of wheat 
stocks. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Income Tax Factor 
May Slow Future 
Wheat Marketings 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Washington 
events will have something to do with 
farm wheat movement after wheat 
now piled on the ground is moved, 
but the disinclination to sell is gen- 
eral among those with wheat stowed 
away in bins. As one farmer told 
D. B. Frazee, secretary-treasurer of 
the Security Elevator Co. here: 

‘I can’t afford to sell both my 
steers and wheat. My income tax is 
too high now and I won’t get a thing 
from selling wheat before next Jan- 
uary.” 

That farmer is no exception. Many 
of them are said to.be in brackets 
paying 50% or more income taxes 
and are not looking for new profits 
in 1946. 

Movement of wheat continued at 
about the same pace as last week, 
but signs were in the air that indi- 
cated it would shrink. Mills were 
not so anxious for ordinary wheat, 
which once again fell below $2 on 
the Hutchinson market. 

More cars were being shunted into 
the shortage area of western Kansas 
and at the current rate all wheat at 
the elevators should be off the ground 
before the end of July. 
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NEW MILL FOR PILLSURY—Officials of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have an- 
nounced plans to build a 6,000-sack flour mill, 300-ton feed mill and 1,- 
250,000-bu grain elevator at Los Angeles, Calif., as a unit of its Globe 


Mills division. 


Shown above is the architect’s drawing of the new addi- 


tions as they will appear when completed. 


PILLSBURY TO BUILD MILL, 
ELEVATOR IN LOS ANGELES 


300-Ton Feed Mill Also Included in Globe Mills Plans 
for Expansion; 6,000-Sack Flour Mill to Be Most 
Modern Plant Obtainable 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has completed plans to build a 
6,000-sack flour mill, a 300-ton feed 
mill and a 1,250,000-bu grain eleva- 
tor in Los Angeles, Calif., as a part 
of Globe Mills, its west coast divi- 
sion, Philip W. Pillsbury, president 
of the company, has announced. 

Building will begin on property pur- 
chased several years ago from the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. as soon 
as government regulations permit. 
The construction will not interfere 
with any home building for veterans’ 
housing, company officials said. The 
actual date of beginning the con- 
struction work depends upon final ap- 
proval of the project by government 
officials. 

The new Los Angeles plant, which 
will include the most modern facili- 


ties known in the milling industry 
and representing a long step forward 
in Pillsbury’s postwar development 
program, will operate under the di- 
rection of Globe Mills’ executives. 

P. J. McKenney, president of Globe 
Mills, said the expansion program is 
designed to take care of increased 
business in southern California. B. 
J. Greer, vice president in charge of 
production of Globe Mills, estimated 
approximately 200 persons will be 
employed at the new plant when it 
goes into operation, probably one- 
year after the beginning of actual 
construction. 

Other Globe Mills plants are locat- 
ed in San Francisco, Colton, Culver 
City, Vernon and Sacramento, all in 
California; Astoria, Oregon, and 
Ogden, Utah. 





YEARLY FEED SALES IN 
NORTH CAROLINA LISTED 


Raleigh, N. C.—Of the 836,865 tons 
of livestock and poultry feed sold in 
North Carolina during 1945, approxi- 
mately 55% was sold by North Caro- 
lina manufacturers, according to the 
North Carolina Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Yearly sales of feed in the state 
since 1936 are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


tons tons 
1936 --. 249,672 1941 ..+ 388,587 
1937 .... 279,165 1942 .... 448,850 
1938 .... 291,948 1943 +++ 778,784 
1939 .... 364,691 1944 ... 893,000 
1940 - 361,177 1945 - 836,865 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT YIELDS HEAVY 


South Bend, Ind.—yYields on wheat 
now coming to the elevators at 
Logansport, Ind., seem to be run- 
ning from 35 to 40 bus to the acre, 
with the farmers receiving $1.95 bu. 
The Office of Price Administration 
ceiling formerly was $1.83. The first 
oats set a record of 70 bus to the 
acre. 


NORTHEAST FEED FAMINE 
OVER, GLF OFFICIAL SAYS 


New York, N. Y.—The availability 
of an ample supply of feed for farm- 
ers in the Northeast by next week 
was predicted by James A. McCon- 
nell, general manager of the Co-oper- 
ative Grange League Federation Ex- 
change, in a recent statement in 
which he declared that the feed fam- 
ine in this area is ended. 

He attributed the improved feed 
situation to expiration of the Office 
of Price Administration and to ex- 
cellent July crop report indications. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES M. FRANCIS DIES 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Charles 
Murphy Francis, general manager of 
the Rule-Jayton Cotton Oil Co, 
Stamford, Texas, was killed instantly 
when his car went out of control and 
struck a power line pole north of 
Hobart, Okla. Four towns in the area 
were plunged into darkness for sev- 
eral hours when main high voltage 
lines were broken by the crash. 
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Wheat,Corn Crops to Set New Records 





BUMPER YIELDS MAY BLAST 
USE CONTROLS AFTER SEPT. 1 


Total Wheat Production of 1,132,075,000 Bus Predicted— 
Corn Prospects Indicate 3,487,976,000—Both Up 
Sharply in First Half of July 


Washington, D. C.—Maintenance of 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture controls over the use of grains 
will be increasingly difficult to jus- 
tify much after Sept. 1, according 
to observers here who studied the in- 
terim crop report revealing that the 
previously bumper wheat crop will 
turn out to be an all-time record and 
that its quality also is increasing. 
The corn crop estimate indicates a 
record breaker of nearly 3,500,000,- 
000 bus. 

This optimistic outlook also appears 
to provide a sound basis on which the 
grain trade can base a petition to ex- 
tend exemption from price control 
for these commodities beyond the 
present exemption deadline of Aug. 
20. That. the grain trade may find 
support for such petitions from the 
USDA is not improbable, as set-aside 
orders in a free market are consid- 
ered to be anachronisms. 


Wheat to Set New Record 


The Crop Reporting Board, in its 
July 22 interim report, based upon 
conditions as of July 15, said that 
“as winter wheat harvesting pushes 
northward, the largest winter wheat 
crop on record seems assured. Rains 
the first half of July brought much 
needed moisture to most of the spring 
wheat producing areas. Indicated 
total wheat production as of July 15 
of 1,132,075,000 bus sets an all-time 
record—about 9,000,000 bus above the 
previous record crop of 1945. 

“Winter wheat yields continue to 
exceed earlier expectations as har- 
vesting extends northward. Cool 
weather and improved moisture con- 
ditions the last month of winter 
wheat growth in the northern areas 
resulted in well-filled heads, good 
quality and high test weight, as simi- 
lar conditions did earlier in the south- 
ern plains. 

“Good rains and cool weather were 
general throughout the spring wheat 
belt during the first half of July. 
Although the effects of the spring 
freeze and early drouth, which 
thinned stands and caused . short 
growth of straw, were not overcome, 
heads are filling well and quality of 
grain is good to excellent even on 
fields with short straw. Barring 
other deterrents the moisture situa- 
tion now is satisfactory for making 
the crop. 

“Prospects for a record 1946 corn 
crop improved sharply during the 


first two weeks of July. Production 
is indicated on July 15 at nearly 
3,500,000,000 bus, an increase of 146,- 
000,000 since July 1. Weather condi- 
tions throughout most of the corn 
belt are described as favorable to 
ideal or perfect and in some instances 
as ‘growth forcing.’ 

“Prospective yields on July 15 
compared with July 1, improved four 
bushels per acre in Indiana and South 
Dakota, three bushels in Illinois, 
Michigan and Minnesota, two bushels 
in Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri 
and Nebraska and one bushel in Ken- 
tucky, with no change in Kansas. 

“A record yield of 38.1 bus per 
acre is indicated for the United 
States. A few dry areas appear to 
be developing, in southern Kansas 
and Missouri, northeastern Nebraska 
and smaller localities, but rains 
would restore good prospects. Con- 
ditions outside the corn belt have 
been about as favorable as normal for 
corn so that July 1 prospects have 
been maintained there.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INDIANA COMBINING ADVANCES 

Indianapolis, Ind. — Wheat cutting 
and combining advanced rapidly last 
week except in some southern areas 
where rain interfered. Cutting has 
been completed in many counties and 











threshing continued, with the yield 
mostly good. Oats are nearly all cut 
in the southern counties, but cutting 
continued in central and northern 
counties and good crops are reported. 
Corn is making rapid progress ex- 
cept that rain is needed in many 
areas. Some is three to four feet 
high; well cultivated; has fine color 
and the condition is good to excellent. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS PLANS 
ADDITION AT KEOKUK 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Construction 
of a new one-story, hangar-shaped 
building at Keokuk, Iowa, which will 
add to the facilities of the company’s 
special commodities division, has been 
approved, it is announced by Harry 
A. Bullis, president of General Mills. 
Work on the building will begin as 
soon as materials are available. 

The new structure will be built 
adjacent to the present special com- 
modities plant. All activity devoted 
to the manufacture of monosodium 
glutamate, a flavor enhancer for 
soups, will be moved from the pres- 
ent plant to the new building when 
it is completed. Equipment for the 
manufacture of other pharmaceutical 
products will also be installed. 

Space released in the present spe- 
cial commodities building will be 
used for enlarging the division’s 
starch-gluten production. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS PLAN MEETING 


Oklahoma City, Okla.——The Lone 
Star Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists will meet 
at the Huckins Hotel here on Aug. 
3. The guest speaker is to be Paul 
Logue, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, president of the association. 

















Buyers Dicker With Mills in Strange 
Methods to Cover Future Flour Needs 


Confronted with a wide variety of 
possible hazards in selling flour, even 
for quick shipment, the fertile brains 
of many buyers and sellers have been 
hard at work to arrange sales agree- 
ments that would offer protection in 
case of OPA rollbacks of prices, 
should that agency come back. 

One large baking company has of- 
fered its suppliers a plan whereby 
the mill purchases wheat for the 
account of the baking company and 
grinds flour against these wheat 
purchases. Should OPA be rein- 
stated and wheat and flour ceilings 
restored, the baking company agrees 
to refund to the miller the excess 
wheat cost over the ceiling price. 
In that event, the miller could bill 
the flour to the baker at whatever 
the new ceiling might be. This bak- 
ery company aims to cover its 120- 





Average, 
1935-44 
Wheat, all ........ 843,692 
Sa 618,019 
All spring ........ 225,673 
a eras 2,608,499 





The United States Department of Agriculture official wheat and 
corn crop estimate as of July 15 follows (000’s omitted): 


Indicated, 
1945 July 1, 1946 July 15, 1946 
1,123,148 1,090,092 1,182,075 
$23,177 857,163 865,465 
299,966 232,929 266,610 
3,018,410 3,341,646 3,487,976 - 








day requirements in this way, at a 
time when millers could not them- 
selves take a risk in normal forward 
bookings. 

Other arrangements of similar 
character have been reported as be- 
ing made by buyers, who in some 
cases take title to the wheat by ob- 
taining the warehouse receipt for 
the grain bought for their .account 
by the miller. 

Another means of avoiding the haz- 
ards of an OPA rollback is a system 
whereby the mill books flour for 
prompt shipment at current market 
prices, but requires that the buyer 
of the flour accompany his order for 
shipping directions with a check 
which represents the difference be- 
tween the old ceiling price of 
flour and the current market. The 
mill does not ship the flour un- 
til the money for this difference is 
paid by the buyer. Thus, if OPA 
comes back, the mill already has col- 
lected all costs over the old ceiling 
at a time when such income is legal- 
ly correct and can complete the con- 
tract within the old ceilings limita- 
tion should OPA come back. 

Arrangements of this kind are the 
result of the great demand for flour 
and the desire of buyers to have their 
future flour position protected. All 
of such transactions must be included 
in the miller’s domestic flour quota. 


aD 


USDA May Revise 
Distillers’ Grain 
Quotas in August 


Washington, D. C.—Distillers’ grain 
bill for August will not be increased 
from the total authorized in July, but 
it has been learned that the United 
States Department of Agriculture js 
considering a realignment of quotas 
between distilleries. 

Under this revised quota procedure, 
the present capacity basis of the quo- 
tas would be modified to permit the 
USDA to take the production history 
of each distillery into consideration 
in granting monthly quotas. 

To compensate distillers who may 
be penalized by this new procedure, 
the USDA would at the same time 
permit malt use by distillers using 
potatoes as raw material on an ex- 
quota basis for July and August, but 
would deduct this malt use from the 
overall industry quota. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROWING WHEAT BY MILLS 
ILLEGAL IN NORTH DAKOTA 


A flour milling corporation in North 
Dakota cannot legally raise its own 
wheat, according to a ruling made 
last week by Attorney General Nels 
G. Johnson and reported by the Unit- 
ed Press from Bismarck. 

Mr. Johnson said that North Da- 
kota law prohibits a corporation from 
engaging in agriculture “except as is 
reasonably necessary in the conduct 
of its business.” He added that a 
manufacturer of flour does not have 
to raise his own grain. 

Mr. Johnson indicated in his rul- 
ing that the corporate farming law 
was passed to prevent a tendency 
toward monopoly. He said a corpora- 
tion cannot act in a double capacity 
in collaterally engaging in another 
business. Such other business con- 
nection would be illegal even if it 
would promote activities of the cor- 
poration. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPRING WHEAT HARVESTING 
STARTS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Some spring 
wheat was cut the past week in the 
southern tier of counties in North 
Dakota and in eastern Montana, ac- 
cording to the Occident Elevator 
Division of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. With warm weather, harvesting 
of wheat should be quite general the 
next week or two in the soutlern 
half of the spring wheat territory. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY CHANGES 


Atlanta, Ga.—According to an an- 
nouncement by J. R. Henderson, man- 
ager of the Atlanta regional ofiice, 
bulk division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
A. W. Lang, representative of the 
company who has been covering part 
of North Carolina, will now cover 
Virginia with headquarters in Lynch- 
burg, Va. Woodrow Campbell will 
have the North Carolina terri(ory 
with headquarters in Charlotte, N. C. 
Both: Mr. Lang and Mr. Campvell 
will work out of the Richmond, V4., 
bulk division branch, Mr. Henderson 
said. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CROP CONDITIONS IMPROVED 
BY GOOD GROWING WEATHER 


Timely Rains and Hot Weather Force Grains Toward 
Maturity—Some Damage to Wheat Piled on 
Ground—Canada Gets More Moisture 


Weather conditions since July 1 
have been very favorable for crop 
progress. Temperatures throughout 
grain raising areas were quite high on 
a number of days, but little apparent 
damage was evident. In fact, the 
over-all effect was beneficial, accord- 
ing to Cargill, Inc., and the warmer 
weather was a great boon to corn. 
A few spots, particularly in North 
Dakota and Montana, report small 
grains were forced to some extent, 
but where moisture was sufficient, 
the damage was negligible. 

Precipitation has been generous in 
most sections, with some damage to 
river bottoms and low spots in scat- 
tered areas because of too much 
moisture. Parts of North Dakota 
and Montana report more rain will 
be needed soon, though recent good 
to heavy showers reached most spots. 
Some of the early sown small grains 
in these two states are rather thin. 
Late fields are in good condition, 
however, and over-all prospects point 
to at least average yields in most 
cases. 

Rains Retard Harvest 

Rains in parts of Kansas and Ne- 
braska have held up harvest of win- 
ter wheat, but little damage has re- 
sulted because of the short, stiff- 
strawed nature of the crop. Consid- 
erable concern is being expressed, 
however, in regard to the safety of 
harvested wheat which has overflowed 
farm and country storage, and is be- 
ing piled on the ground. Many coun- 
try elevators are unable to take an- 
other bushel of grain until boxcars 
become available. With the huge 
harvest of all grain progressing rap- 
idly, spoilage of grain may be tre- 
mendous, unless movement is speeded 
up or weather conditions are just 
right, Cargill, Inc., says. 

Government authorities and rail- 
road officials are doing what they 
can, and are promising more boxcars 
will be made available. Grain men and 
millers hope that their efforts will 
bear fruit, because the heaviest de- 
mands for railroad equipment are yet 
to come. 

Harvesting of the Kansas wheat 
crop is generally complete except in 
the northwest counties, where it 
ranges from one half to over three 
fourths completed. Considerable 
Wheat is piled on the ground both 
on farms and at railroad points 
though the northwestern counties. 
Some wheat remains on the ground 
in southwestern counties, but the box- 
car situation and movement in that 
area has improved. Threshing of 
Wheat, oats and other bound’ small 
grain crops is active and well ad- 
vanced. 

The Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association says that many observ- 
ets think the Kansas crop will go 
above the July government estimate 
of 216,000,000 bus. Some say it will 
be at least 225,000,000. At any rate, 
there will be lots of wheat, the asso- 
Ciation says. 


Cutting Nears Completion 


Nebraska wheat harvest is about 
80% complete. There is a little left 
to be cut in parts of southwestern 
Nebraska. Harvest is under way in 


the southeastern portion of the pan- 
handle and has started in the north 
portion of the panhandle. Yields in 
the area harvésted are above earlier 
expectations. Plowing for fall wheat 
has started. 

Oklahoma reports seed bed prep- 
aration for fall sown wheat nearly 
completed. Nearly all of the ground 
has been plowed or one-wayed in the 
important wheat areas. Preparation 
of seed beds is unusually early this 
year because the ground was in good 
shape for plowing when the combines 
pulled out of the fields. 

Montana winter wheat is headed 
out in most sections and in many 
areas is beginning to ripen. Harvest- 
ing of winter wheat will start in 
many regions this week and should 
be general over all the state by Aug. 
15. Some winter wheat will be cut 
with binders this week. Spring 
grains are also headed out in most 
areas of the state. 

Early sown spring grain harvest 
has begun in the eastern and south- 
ern sections of South Dakota. Late 
sown spring grains will require an- 


other week or two before general 
harvest begins. Reports of stem and 
leaf rust appearing in wheat fields 
continue to be received from scat- 
tered areas in the eastern half. 

Condition of spring wheat in North 
Dakota is good to very good and 
progress the past week has been ex- 
cellent. 


More Rains in Canada 


Good rains covered most of west- 
ern Canada last week, and general 
prospects were further improved. 
The only area complaining of de- 
ficient moisture supplies at present is 
the Peace River territory. In some 
sections rainfall exceeded two inches 
for the week. Wheat averages 20 
to 25 inches in height, and most of 
it is headed out. In a few sections in 
Manitoba some flooding has occurred, 
but on the whole the improved 
moisture situation and high tempera- 
tures have promoted rapid growth. 
Coarse grains are doing well and the 
flax crop generally is good, with most 
of it now in bloom. If present condi- 
tions are maintained, western Canada 
will harvest a somewhat better than 
average crop. Wheat is all headed 
out and coarse grains are rapidly 
coming into head. Apart from mod- 
erate to severe hail storms at scat- 
tered points in the three prairie prov- 
inces, little or no damage is indicat- 
ed the past week, although rust is 
showing on susceptible varieties of 
wheat. This is chiefly leaf rust on 
Thatcher, in sections of Saskatche- 
wan. 





«x Grain Decontrol Amendment x 


Following is the text of the decon- 
trol amendment to the new OPA bill 
affecting grains as it emerged from 
the Senate-House conference com- 
mittee: 

(8) (a) No maximum price and 
no regulation or order under this act 
or the Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended, shall be applicable prior 
to Aug. 21, 1946, with respect to 
livestock, milk, or food or feed prod- 
ucts processed or manufactured in 
whole or substantial part from live- 
stock or milk; with respect to cotton- 
seed or soybeans, or food or feed 
processed or manufactured in whole 
or substantial part from cottonseed 
or soybeans; with respect to grains 
for which standards have been estab- 
lished under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, as amended, or any 
livestock or poultry feed processed or 
manufactured in whole or substantial 
part therefrom. ~- 

(b) The Price Decontrol Board 
shall proceed forthwith to consider 
whether the commodities listed in 
subparagraph (a) shall continue, aft- 
er Aug. 20, 1946, to be free from 
regulation under this act and the Sta- 
bilization Act of 1942, as amended. 
Such board, after due notice of a 
public hearing and full opportunity 
for representatives of affected indus- 
tries and consumers to present their 
views orally or in writing, shall have 
power to determine whether or not 
any commodity listed in subpara- 





NORTHERN ALBERTA CROPS 
DAMAGED BY FROST 

Winnipeg, Man. — Frosts ranging 
from one to eight degrees struck 
northern Alberta the night of July 
22. In some areas damage to crops 
was reported heavy, although the 
higher temperatures which followed 
quickly might minimize the loss. 





graph (a) shall be regulated after 
Aug. 20, 1946, under this act and the 
Stabilization Act of 1942, as amend- 
ed. Such board shall direct that any 
such commodity shall not be so regu- 
lated unless it finds: 

(i) That the price of such com- 
modity has risen unreasonably above 
a price equal to the lawful maximum 
price in effect on June 30, 1946, plus 
the amount per unit of any subsidy 
payable with respect thereto as of 
June 29, 1946, and 

(ii) That such commodity is in 
short supply and that its regulation 
is practicable and enforceable, and 


(Continued on page 33.) 
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Country Elevators 
Not Covered by 
Retirement Act 


Washington, D. C.—Danger that 
country elevators would be covered 
under the provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Act vanished this week 
when the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce committee issued its report 
on the House Bill—HR 1362—which 
amends this act. The provision which 
had distressed grain elevator opera- 
tors was that which expanded cover- 
age of the act in a manner which 
had been interpreted to bring em- 
ployees of grain elevators under its 
provisions. 

The Senate Committee report sub- 
mitted by Senator Barkley states, 
“Many representations have been 
made to the committee indicating 
that persons (other than carriers sub- 
ject to Part 1 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act) engaged in manufactur- 
ing, harvesting, storing, distributing, 
selling or delivering refrigeration or 
ice to or onto equipment used for 
refrigeration purposes in connection 
with the transportation of passengers 
or property are included in the term 
‘employer’ and that therefore their 
employees will be considered to be 
railroad employees. The committee 
would like to state categorically that 
there is no purpose or intent to in- 
clude such persons as employers un- 
der the act and that it is the unan- 
imous understanding of the com- 
mittee that such persons are not so 
covered.” 

This statement of the committee 
is seen as providing the basis where- 
under Senators will take the floor 
when the measure comes up for vote 
to state in a similarly categorical 
manner that the statement made in 
the Barkley report also makes simi- 
lar exemption for employers such as 
country elevators. 

In this instance, where legislation 
is not clear in its scope, the practice 
would be to draw on legislative his- 
tory which exists in the form of state- 
ments made on the floor of either 
chamber or in committee reports 
which provide clarification of the 
scope of the law and determine the 
intent of Congress. 





Ontario Winter Wheat Farmers 


To Get 14¢ 


Toronto, Ont.—Producers of On- 
tario winter wheat in the 1946-47 
crop year will receive an increase 
of 14c bu over the current ceiling 
price of $1.26 bu for No. 1 Canadian 
eastern winter wheat, giving them a 
price of $1.40 bu, Hon. James A. Mac- 
Kinnon, Canadian Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, announced in the 
House of Commons on July 18. 

This increase will be accomplished 
by a special government payment of 
9c and a 5c payment representing a 
fixed and final payment out of the 
Ontario wheat flour equalization 
fund. The $1.26 ceiling itself will be 
maintained and the Canadian wheat 
board also will continue to maintain 
a floor of $1.25. The increased pay- 
ment to producers will have no bear- 
ing on export contracts or domestic 
consumer prices. 

The equalization fund results frém 


Bu Price Increase 


the collection of a fee on the exports 
of Ontario winter wheat flour. The 
proceeds of the fund, which represent 
the difference between domestic and 
export prices, are distributed among 
the wheat producers. It is out of 
this fund that the 5c bu payment is 
to be made. 

Mr. MacKinnon further stated that 
it originally had been intended to 
raise -the -ceiling on Ontario wheat 
to. $1.35. bu for the crop year, begin- 
ning July 1, 1946, and permit a cor- 
responding increase in the domestic 
price of winter wheat flour and the 
products thereof, but in view of re- 
cent developments in price control 
policy this step is not being taken. 

In reply to a question Mr. MacKin- 
non also made the statement that the 
question of an increase in the price 
paid for western wheat used in Can- 
ada for milling purposes is under con- 
sideration. 
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Millers report a good demand for 
all of the flour that they can produce 
under present government restric- 
tions but, except for a tendency on the 
part of some companies to book far- 
ther ahead, the character of the 
market remains unchanged. Buying 
pressure is somewhat less urgent, 
but the difference is not enough to 
effect any noticeable difference in 
the over-all picture. The number of 
bakers in desperate straits for flour 
is somewhat less, but family flour 
interest still is comparatively light 
because of rollback fears. 

While the reason for the increased 
forward sales is somewhat obscure, 
the practice apparently stems from 
the fact that flour prices are attrac- 
tive and that new winter wheat can 
be purchased now at prices only 
slightly higher than the basis on 
which mills had to buy it with mark- 
ups and storage charges during Office 
of Price Administration days. This, 
combined with the desire of millers 
to buy protein wheats during the crop 
movement, and lack of any other 
kind of hedge except flour sales, has 
encouraged some of them to assume 
the risks of booking ahead without 
certainty of effects of possible roll- 
backs or unexpected subsidy changes 
should the OPA return to life. 


Export Bookings Increase 


Export bookings have picked up 
as more mills begin to receive licenses 
for July-August quotas. Foreign de- 
mand is good from all quarters and 
the restraining influence is not lack 
of buying interest, but license limita- 
tions and OPA uncertainty. South- 
western mills report most prices are 
around $5.50@5.60 sack, Gulf. Larg- 
er bookings to Cuba are under way 
and the Cuban government has ex- 
tended to Nov. 1 the time limit on 
the subsidy paid to importers. So 
far there does not appear to be much 
competition from Canadian flour ex- 
porters, but when the new Dominion 
crop is available exporters fear it 
may be a different story. 

Pacific Northwest mills received 
export licenses for 318,000 sacks last 
week, with 60 days to fill the li- 
censes. These were for only the 
Philippines and South-Central Amer- 
ica. Licenses for China did not re- 
ceive any consideration. 

Some further bookings were made 
to the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration from Commodity Credit 
Corp. set-aside wheat, of which there 
still is probably a substantial amount 
in millers’ hands. As mills reach 
the end of the July domestic quotas, 
more flour may be sold to the govern- 
ment from mill owned wheat, espe- 
cially in the Southwest. 


Spring Sales 182% 

Spring wheat mills booked about 
132% of capacity as many plants 
were able to obtain wheat and be- 
came more willing to accept at least 
a part of the business proffered them. 
Sales the previous week were 128% 
and a year ago 39%. Despite the in- 
crease in sales, the volume was small 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR DEMAND REMAINS GOOD 
FOR ALL MILLS CAN PRODUCE 


Some Plants Booking Farther Ahead—Number of Des- 
perate Bakers Decreases—Export Sales Larger 
—OPA Uncertainty Still a Drawback 


in relation to the wants of buyers, 
millers reported. While most of the 
business was booked on an immediate 
shipment basis, apparently some went 
on the books for August delivery and 
even for early September. 


Bakers Active Buyers 


Sales of southwestern mills last 
week averaged around 85% of capac- 
ity, the bulk of which went to the 
baking industry, with only a moder- 
ate amount to the PMA and for ex- 
port. This compares with 72% a 
week ago and 67% a year ago. Most 
mills continue to restrict bookings to 
shipment within a week, but some 
have been selling for August. In an 
isolated instance or two, bookings 
have been made as far ahead as No- 
vember. Fair commitments for flour 
have been’ made on the basis of buy- 
ing wheat for the bakers’ account, 
so that the baking company takes 
the risk on a wheat price rollback. 
Bookings of this kind have been out- 
side the sales percentages reported, 
as mills generally carry such trans- 
actions on a memorandum basis until 
the shipments are made. Family 
trade still is curtailed by OPA roll- 
back fears and most mills have not 
encouraged these bookings for that 
reason. Kansas City mills stepped 
up production to 96% of capacity 
last week. 


Further Improvement in East 


Although a fair amount of wheat 
is coming into Buffalo mills, it is by 
no means sufficient to satisfy the 
terrific demand for flour. New York 
City reports some improvement in 
flour offerings, but the volume is 
small in comparison with the pent- 
up demand. Some spring wheat flour 
arrived on a voluntary basis for the 
first time in months. 

New flour business at Boston is 
limited to needs of regular custom- 
ers. Buyers are concerned over the 


higher prices, but this anxiety is 
overshadowed by the desire to obtain 

our to keep bakeries in operation. 
A moderate volume of business de- 
veloped at Philadelphia, although 
many mills remained out of that 
market and the accumulated demand 
went unfilled. 

More flour was booked at Chicago 
last week than for some time. Al- 
though most of the business was by 
southwestern mills, a good amount 
of spring wheat flour was included. 
Increased deliveries of flour at Cleve- 
land have supplied both large and 
small bakers for the time being. 
Small bakers are awaiting the out- 
come of the OPA before buying more, 
but the larger companies are taking 
all that is offered. St. Louis mills 
continue to limit bookings to imme- 
diate shipment only, with price to be 
named on date of shipment. Demand 
is tremendous. 


July Needs Filled 


The southeastern situation is much 
improved, though far from normal. 
Buyers are nearly all taken care of 
through July and are requesting 
August allocations. In many in- 
stances, bread has come out from 
under the grocers’ counters. Blend- 
ers still feel the pinch, but their 
deliveries are picking up. 

Flour production and sales are at 
low ebb in the Pacific Northwest, as 
more mills exhaust supplies of Mon- 
tana wheat and replacements are de- 
layed. OPA uncertainty holds a 
check on new business, although 
mills are trying to take care of some 
of their bakery customers. 


Production 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 487,781 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 3,327,925 sacks, compared with 2,- 
840,144 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,699,737 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,269,156 sacks and 
three years ago 2,906,710 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week; 114,000 in 
the Southwest; 22,000 in Buffalo; 
23,000 in the central and southeast- 
ern states, and 59,000 sacks in the 
north Pacific Coast. 





Macaroni Makers Press for Durum 
Granular Deliveries; Mills Helpless 


Pressure from the trade for fur- 
ther shipments of durum granulars 
shows no signs of letting up, but mill- 
ers still are in no position to make 
offerings or increase shipments. On- 
ly a limited quantity of free durum 
is showing up at terminals for sale, 
and no definite arrangements have 
been made for further allocations 
from the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Everything apparently is at a stand- 
still awaiting clarification of the OPA 
question. 

Reports on the condition of the 
growing crop are a little more en- 
couraging. Frequent rains and warm 
weather during July have improved 
the prospect in North Dakota, where 
the main acreage is, but harvest still 
is well over a month away. There 
is little likelihood of mills being able 
to operate at anything like normal 
capacity until the first or second 
week in September. 

Meanwhile, demand for ‘macaroni 
and noodle products continues at un- 


precedented levels. Prices remain 
generally unchanged from the old 
ceilings, plus increased cost of the 
durum granulars due to termination 
of the flour subsidy. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, July 20, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Dur. or better..$2.28 @2.30 $2.26@2.28 
2 Dur. or better.. 2.27 @2.29 soe ves 
3 Dur. or better.. 2.26 @2.28 ee eee 
4 Dur. or better... 2.25 @2.27 re 
5 Dur. or better... 2.23% @2.25% Te Te 
1 Red Durum.... 2.03 @2.05 2.08@2.10 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
: production capacity 
wee. BOOP asc best veus *193,884 92 
Previous week ....... 171,130 82 
BOO GOD 05 Ses wiieoces 167,051 80 
Crop year 
production 
Seip S-Pelr. 80, BGS occcccvesvis 451,537 
SURF ST Tl, SSG Tesvcccacvecs 485,725 


*Preliminary. 
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FEED MARKETS SHOW 
MORE SETTLED TONE 


—<>— 
Some Items Have Eased From First 
High Peaks—Increased Grains 
Lessen Demands 


Feed markets have become more 
settled and in some cases have eased 
slightly following an average ad. 
vance of about 45% from the June 30 
prices. Demand for commercial feeds 
has become less urgent influenced by 
plentiful offerings of oats and some. 
what broader movement of corn and 
barley. The larger supply of feed 
grains available in commercial chan- 
nels places less call on the grain by- 
product feeds. Though the general 
feed: market tone has eased slightly, 
full price gains on oilseed meals and 
corn feeds are being maintained, 
Wheat millfeeds are in less active 
call at the higher levels with demand 
for future shipments slow at current 
asking prices. The index number of 
feedstuffs prices on July 15 was 292.3, 
compared with an average of 205 in 
June and the 10-year (1932-41) July 
average of 94.3, according to the Pro- 
duction ‘and Marketing Administra- 
tion. 

Millfeed prices have apparently 
settled at an advance of about $20 
ton over the June 30 ceilings, while 
oilseed meals show an advance rang- 
ing from about $23 ton for linseed 
meal to $31 for soybean meal and 
$35 for cottonseed meal. Gluten feed 
is up about $14 from the June level 
and hominy feed $25. Alfalfa meal 
went up only about $4, but tankage 
advanced about $38 ton. 

Bran prices at the middle of July 
were $50 ton, or 225% above the 
10-year (1932-41) average. Cotton- 
seed meal advanced $73 ton, or 
255%; linseed meal $50, or 160%; 
soybean meal $66, or 210%; gluten 
feed and meal gained $48, or 200%; 
alfalfa meal gained about 140% and 
tankage 185%. 

At Minneapolis, mills find no difficul- 
ty in selling immediate to prompt 
shipment millfeed at current levels 
but report a slow demand for any- 
thing beyond prompt. Minneapolis 
feed shipments last week amounted 
to 14,870 tons, compared with 15,570 
tons a year ago. In addition to wheat 
millfeeds, these figures include ground 
grain feeds and formula feeds. 

At Chicago, the demand for mill- 
feeds for near-by shipment continues 
urgent but inquiry for the deferred 
deliveries is slack. At Kansas City, 
millfeeds hold fairly firm. Ontput 
continues to increase ag mills step 
up their grind. The more liberal 
offerings of feed grains have eased 
the demand for millfeeds and de- 
mand, particularly for anything be- 
yond prompt shipment, not active. 


Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 40,212 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the milifeed 
yield per 100 lbs of flour. Production 
for the current week compares with 
an output of 33,956 tons in the week 
previous and 59,191 tons in the sim 
lar :period a year ago.. Crop year 
production to date totals 103,605 tons 
as compared with 167,211 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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Cash Winter Wheat Prices 


Break Sharply 


Large Offerings, Less Urgent Demand, Improved Spring and 
Canadian Outlook Contribute—Spring Markets Hold Strong 


Cash wheat prices broke sharply 
the past week at markets in the 
Southwest, where several weeks of 
heavy movement appear to have done 
much to fill the holes which existed 
in the last few months of the old 
crop year. Declines amounted to. 8@ 
12e bu at some markets and by the 
end of the period going levels were 
almost back down to the old ceiling 
levels. A firmer undertone developed 
at the extreme break. Spring wheat 
markets were firmer, due to lack of 
offerings, but Pacific Northwest 
prices were down 15c as the new crop 
began to move. 


Factors influencing the weaker tone 
were less competition for wheat from 
mills, due to inability to book flour 
as far ahead as they would like with 
safety, liberal sales by winter wheat 
farmevs, and a greatly improved out- 
look in the United States and Ca- 
nadiari spring wheat areas. Uncer- 
tainty over possible roll-backs under 
renewed Office of Price Administra- 
tion controls contributed to the de- 
dining tendency, but most observers 
were of- the opinion that the normal 
laws of supply and demand were 
more of a controlling influence. Corn, 
oats, barley and grain sorghums 
shared in the sharp price break. 


CCC Buying Policy in Doubt 

Whether or not Commodity Credit 
Corp. would resume buying and sup- 
port the wheat market at its former 
price remained in doubt. There was 
some expectation that the agency 
might not want to pay the full level 
represented by the extra mark-ups 
in the old OPA price. 

The movement of winter wheat is 
slackening from the rush peak, but 
continues in heavy volume. Nine 
winter wheat markets in the week 
ended July 18 received 12,692 cars, 
as compared with 15,670 the previous 
week and 16,883 a year ago. Indi- 
vidual totals included 4,526 cars at 
Kansas City, 1,623 at Omaha, 904 at 
Wichita, 530 at Fort Worth, 901 at 
St. Louis, 873 at St. Joseph, 526 at 
Enid, 1,758 at Hutchinson and 1,051 
at Salina. 

Cash wheat prices at Kansas City 
broke sharply in the latter part of 
lat week as a result of OPA roll- 
back uncertainty, plus slow demand 
from mills whose forward flour book- 
ings have to be kept at a minimum. 


—EEEEe 


TOLEDO REPORTS HEAVY 
SOFT WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Toledo, Ohio.—Soft wheat move- 
ment is in full swing with heavy mar- 
ketings in spite of serious car short- 
age. Wheat from Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan is coming all at once and 
at the same time that oats are begin- 
ting to move. It is estimated that 
%% of the receipts so far have 
graded No. 1 or No. 2, with very lit- 
tle tough wheat, but smut is preva- 
lent in southern Ohio south of Colum- 
bus, and in southern Indiana. Later 
tests seem to indicate the crop may 
be lower in protein, instead of higher 
than last year as thought earlier, 
and may average 9.50%. Wheat 
Weighs 60 to 61 Ibs bu. Reports are 
Coming in from various points of 
Country elevators being full and 
forced to close for lack of cars. 


SNS 


Bearishness over an improved spring 
wheat outlook and a feeling that the 
peak of export demand may have 
passed also contributed. Then, too, 
there was less purchasing of wheat 
to replace Commodity Credit Corp. 
loans by spring wheat mills and corn 
swaps made by the agency with corn 
processors, both of which had been 
an important market support factor. 

The Southwest has raised a huge 
wheat crop, and although there are 
many holes to be filled in stocks, the 
uncertainty about OPA prevents ac- 
cumulation by mills and elevators, 
and weakness is not surprising under 
those conditions. Ordinary wheat sold 
as low as $1.95 for No. 1, July 20, 
only a hair’s breadth above sales 
made under OPA ceilings and less 
than actually was paid many times 
for wheat with storage charges and 
other concessions. 

The protein scale which was unu- 
sually strong 10 days ago reversed 
itself and became exceptionally weak, 
12% protein bringing 1c over ordinary 
and for higher levels buying broke 
away from the 1c premium for each 
144% protein to as low as 1c for a full 


1% protein over 13%. This loss was - 


recovered as the week closed. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on July 20, protein 
content considered: 


mG. 2 DOER ORG Ore... vivcccas $1.95 @2.09 
NO. 2 Dark ama Mard.....:.... 1.94@2.08 
NO. S DOrk and BMard.<......4.. 1.93@2.07 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 1.92 @2.06 
ee Serre ee 1.99@2.01 
TE SPE e eee 1.98@2.00 
ee Oo Be b8 FN Scee eee eps hove 1.97@1.99 
ee Se Seeds otelaet 1.96@1.98 

No. 1 hard was quoted at Fort 


Worth July 22 at $2.03@2.05 bu, de- 
livered Texas common points, plus 
protein premiums of lic for 12.50% 
protein and ic additional for each 
%% protein above 12.50%. These 
prices were barely 2@3c higher than 
prevailed June 20. Trading has 
dropped sharply, with not much 
wheat moving and buyers indifferent. 

At Enid, Oklahoma, ordinary pro- 
tein was quoted at $2.05, delivered 
Galveston, with lc premium for 12% 
and 1c additional for each 14% pro- 
tein above 12%. 

Cash wheat quotations at Minneap- 
olis were advanced another 10c for 
the week, but the quoted basis was 
entirely nominal since it was based 
on trades of only a few cars each day. 
Minneapolis receipts totaled 345 cars, 
most of which applied on contracts, 
with only an occasional car offered 
for free sale. About half of the re- 
ceipts was made up of winter wheat 
from southwestern markets. Bids 
for guaranteed immediate loading of 
spring wheat about equaled the spot 
prices, but “to arrive” bids for new 
crop: shipment were nominally given 
at 30c to 35c under spot. Mills need- 
ed the current scant movement of 
old crop spring wheat to mix off with 
new crop winter wheat now coming 
to them. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on July 20: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs... .*$2.33 —$2.35 
e.. & So Bees: * 2.32 — 2.34 
2 &. Serre. * 2.32 — 2.34 
¢ Sf 23sec * 2.31% — 2.33% 
Dee Oe Gee ici ea ee * 2.30% — 2.32% 
yy. FS peek: * 2.30 — 2.32% 


Premiums for protein are generally 3c 
for 13%, Te for 14%, 16¢ for 15%, and 26c 
for 16%. 


The Pacific Northwest is harvest- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











July 14-20, Previous July 15-21, July 16-22, July 18-24, 
1946 week 45 1944 1943 
er err ere ee *767,876 497,728 . 841,490 738,923 614,103 
A er rere re eres 1,403,201 1,289,697 1,313,146 1,188,739 1,094,126 
| PPP TT TT TL YT eee 485,295 463,311 564,176 446,111 411,402 
Central and Southeast ........ *479,222 ‘456,280 602,757 527,115 564,686 
North Pacific Coast ........... 192,331 133,128 378,168 368,268 222,393 
COREE Kise sce vnceses simape 3,327,925 2,840,144 3,699,737 3,269,156 2,906,710 
Percentage of total U. S. output 71 71 71 73 64 


*Preliminary. 


c—————Percentage of capacity operated————__, 





Crop year flour production 
July 











July July 
14-20, Previous 15-21, 
1946 week 1945 
Northwest ...... 78 50 85 
Southwest ...... 96 89 95 
| rer eee 81 77 94 
Central and Ss. E. 65 61 76 
No. Pacific Coast 64 50 103 
TOORE 6 6 ctas 81 68 89 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
July 14-20 ..... 894,660 865,165 97 
Previous week .. 894,660 759,656 85 
Weer MEO vi ceess 814,380 826,670 102 
Two years ago.. 814,380 724,596 89 
Five-year average 83 
Ten-year average 76 
Kansas City 
July 14-20 . 364,320 350,331 96 
Previous week .. 364,320 320,648 88 
Weer BOG oiiccss 352,800 323,545 92 
Two years ago... 352,800 268,498 76 
DPiVO-VOOF AVOTABS «2c cicccccsscese 78 
Ten-year Average ..... cee ee ee eeee 76 
Wichita 
July 14-20 ..... 112,800 109,733 97 
Previous week .. 112,800 114,955 102 
Wear EGO oxi... 111,132 96,615 87 
Two years ago.. 111,132 100,110 90 
Five-year average ......-.eseeeeee 84 
TON-YOOF AVETEGZS 2... 0ccsvccccccense 79 
Salina 
July 14-20 ..... 84,600 77,971 92 
Previous week .. 84,600 67,124 79 
meee GEG sccss% 80,556 66,316 82 
Two years ago.. 109,956 95,535 87 
Five-year A@Ve@rage .....ccesveceeees 79 


TOR-VORF AVETABS «0 occ scevccvveese 83 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output = tivity 
July 14-20 ..... 243,720 *140,062 57 
Previous week .. 225,720 82,818 37 
BOOP BHO .ncess 269,100 217,073 96 
Two years ago... 269,100 225,679 78 
Five-year Average ....eeeeeererces 70 


TOR=FORF GVGFEBS «ccc vdvicccccess 64 
*Preliminary,. 
Portland District 


July 14-20 ..... 134,200 52,269 39 
Previous week .. 134,200 50,310 37 
BOOP ABO cisves 143,200 161,095 112 
Two years ago .. 143,200 142,589 100 
Five-year AVeTABe ....... cc eeeseee 79 
Ten-year Average .......-.eeeeeeee 69 


t ball aT 

July July July July 

16-22, 18-24, 20, 21, 

1944 1943 1946 1945 
76 58 1,554,146 ° 2,367,466 
86 79 3,897,636 3,747,010 
77 71 1,400,289 1,556,217 
66 72 1,158,019 1,684,841 
89 59 613,777 1,099,020 
78 70 8,623,867 10,454,554 

NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: ' 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
July 14-20 ..... 667,800 *446,318 67 
Previous week .. 667,800 308,100 46 
Veer GO 266k. 667,800 566,638 85 
Two years ago .. 660,498 440,904 67 
WOTO=FORE GVOTGTO 66 oc te cieecctes 60 


poe ee eer 54 
*Preliminary. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
July 14-20 ..... 321,360 321,558 100 
Previous week .. 321,360 189,628 59 
Fear OBO iccics 321,360 274,852 86 
Two years ago.. 318,120 298,019 94 
PivesGOe BVGTERS o6ccc ce cecesees by | 
TON-YOOF BVETAGES: 2. vi ccvcvcrecsscs 56 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 14-20 ..... 734,706 *479,222 65 
Previous week .. 742,206 456,280 61 
Veat GRO .cosv- 795,240 602,757 76 
Two years ago.. 792,240 546,362 69 
Wive-FOGF AQVETARS 2. vice cccesccvcs 67 


TOMN-VORF GVEFARS 2.0. ccisccvcecvee 64 
*Preliminary. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
July 14-20 ..... 601,200 485,295 81 
Previous week .. 601,200 463,311 77 
WONT GRO s.cess 600,600 564,176 94 
Two years ago.. 577,416 446,111 77 


Five-year Average .......--eeeeeee 76 
Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of the 


flour milling capacity of the territories included). 


Figures show production since March 1, 


1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs df millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 


per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest—, ——Northwest—, -——Buffalo—— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
July 14-20 . 21,749 60,412 10,941 
Previous week.. 19,990 6,785 
Two weeks ago 18,673 3,763 
Seas ee 31,424 89,893 16,973 
| | PEERS RE 28,603 80,892 14,770 
. ree ee ee 26,470 78,668 12,403 
BPES. sv ov eo veccns 24,865 71,006 11,626 
Five-yr. average 26,622 76,174 13,343 


--—-Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


21,489 7,522 21,704 40,212 103,605 
7,181 33,956 
7,001 29,437 
47,544 10,794 29,774 59,191 167,211 
36,962 8,535 24,510 51,917 142,364 
34,411 7,871 24,376 46,744 137,455 
33,502 7,728 21,927 44,219 126,435 
34,782 8,490 24,458 48,455 135,414 





ing one of the largest. wheat crops 
in history, with weather conditions 
ideal. New crop wheat is moving in 
to terminal markets on a fairly good 
scale, with a limited number of buy- 
ers the past week. Whereas the 
week’s opening prices were around 
$2.13 bu, sales on July 19 and 20 were 
at $1.98 for soft white wheat, bulk, 
Portland. The market showed a weak 
tendency, for feed manufacturers 


were the only ones in the market, 
and their requirements were being 
rapidly filled. Flour mills stayed out 
of the market, awaiting the outturn 
of the OPA. Protein content of the 
wheat this year will be much lower 
than usual, according to early ar- 
rivals. Most of the early cars show 
from 7 to 9.5% protein. Production 
for Oregon, Washington and Idaho is 
forecast at 139,000,000 bus of wheat. 
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STANDARD MILLING REPORTS 


PROFITS FOR THREE MONTHS 


Net Profit of $154,026 Shown by Statement Covering 
Period From March 1 to May 31, 1946—Purchase 
of Delaware Corporation Completed 


Chicago, Il].—The profit and loss 
statement of the Standard Milling 
Co. for the three-month period, 
March 1 to May 31, 1946, shows a 
net profit of $154,026, or 41c per 
share on the 375,000 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding. 


The purchase by the company of the 
milling, grain and elevator business, 
properties and good will of its prede- 
cessor, the Standard Milling Co., a 
Delaware corporation, was consum- 
mated on March 1. All matters re- 
lating to this purchase have now 
been completed, according to an an- 
nouncement by the organization. 

The company’s report, signed by 
Joseph C. Beaven, president, pointed 
out that the combination of the 
short grain supply and government 
regulations has caused a reduced rate 
of operation at the firm’s milling 
properties and, to a much greater 
degree, in its grain and elevator 
business. 


“The ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities, reflected in the bal- 
ance sheet, is abnormal and results 
from the lower inventories enforced 
by government regulations,” the re- 
port said. ‘Under this condition the 
working capital of the company is 
adequate for its operations without 
bank borrowings but, to take care of 
it requirements when government re- 
strictions imposed on inventories are 


removed, the company has available 
lines of credit with commercial banks 
in an aggregate amount of $10,000,- 
000. 


“The relations of your company 
with its employees continue on a 
generally satisfactory basis,’ the re- 
port said. “All of the hourly wage 
employees in the flour mills and ele- 
vators (except the 5,000,000-bu Buf- 
falo elevator) are represented in 
collective bargaining by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Grain Processors, 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Agreements cover- 
ing employees at Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, and Kansas City, Mo., for the 
period ending June 14, 1947, were re- 
cently completed. These agreements 
were negotiated jointly with other 
companies in the area and cover 
hourly rated milling and elevator 
employees of your company and other 
companies in the .respective areas. 
Negotiations on area agreements 
covering employees at Minneapolis 
Minn., and Buffalo, N. Y., are now 
in process, but have not been com- 
pleted. 


“The agreements negotiated for 
employees at Kansas City, Kansas, 
and Kansas City, Mo., provide for 
a general wage increase of 13%4c an 
hour, which, when added to an in- 
crease of 5c per hour granted by the 
predecessor company on Aug. 18, 











| ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
Cash 1 DARKS GN OF RAN 2... cecaesrcevccesvesisseves $1,829,550 
U. 8S. Treasury notes and bills—at cost................ 150,013 
Trade accounts receivable (including $576,378 receivable 
from WU. 8S. Government agencies) less reserve for 
BOuweren BOROUIE GT BEGET 6.36 6s ce cteowescionsnnes 1,869,397 
og ie ee errr eT ee ee eee eee eee Te 53,925 
Inventories—at approximate cost or market whichever 
lower— 
eS WO, "SOE MOU 6h n6 5:09 :4 ¥5-0. 56-0 44 we Oe eRe OE $1,044,693 
PRUMMEOS GRE GURNEE BUPPTIOS oo bcc eter er erecese 396,994 1,441,687 
WOCNs CUFTORS DEMBEE 66 65 ce set sbicecaerines $5,344,572 
Investments: 
Memberships and shares in grain exchanges and grain 
clearing associations, real estate, etc.—at cost .... 69,421 
Properties, Plant and Equipment, at cost, less reserve for 
SEIU GE GRRGEOO  6.5.6.60:0 2 00.86 be has eRe REED OSU C HO 1,515,241 
Deferred Charges: 
Unexpired insurance premiums, prepaid taxes, etc...... $ 167,397 
Unamortized debt expense, less premiums ............. 9,920 
EE SOON 6-64 0.5.65-40.6.056 0460s 66O0RS BETES ORS 21,740 199,057 
$7,128,291 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
a! | PP eer ere CATE She ee Le ee $ 215,305 
Accrued wages, salaries and commissions .............. 44,950 
Accrued taxes (other than income tax) .......5.+5e005 43,093 
MBOPEOR TREOTORS GU GODOMEMEOD. <oc cc esac cece sce sccwecse 29,167 
Reserve for federal income tax .........cccccccdeensss 98,500 
Sinking fund requirement on debentures due _ within 
Se SE bare eRe Ue 0k b0 8 C0 i wh 6:0 E RENEE Vs HOS 108,000 
BORGE CUPPORE “TIMBERS ook osc ecb svacdas $ 539,015 
Funded Debt: 
Fifteen-year 3%% Sinking Fund Debentures due 
February 1, ee se ee eee ee ee $2,500,000 
Less—Transfer to current liabilities ............ 108,200 2,392,000 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Capital stock—common, par value $1.00 per share— 
Authorized—500,000 shares 
Issued SAEUECSE MUN Fee 58s cee ceewesieneeeenr $ 375,000 
Be A Te eT se eee ee ee eee so ee 3,668,250 
Earned surplus— 
Net profit for the three months ended 
May 31, 1946 (per statement attached) ........ 154,026 4,197,276 
$7,128,291 
STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS FOR THE THREE MONTHS ENDED MAY 31, 1946 
Income from sale of goods and services .............e0eeeee $7,201,957 
Ce ae ee, “GE PIO Ch 6. 0 8 6 PRR ows CER EES whiney 6% 6,501,522 
oR SS eae ee ee ree eee ree ca $ 700,435 
Selling, advertising and administrative expenses ........... 419,185 
cn ee a Re ee eee ee ee $ 281,250 
Deductions from income: 
ee eee reer eee ere ee $ 22,100 
a Pere eee eee ere Pree e st ee 6,624 28,724 
Profit before provision for Federal Income Taxes $ 252,526 
Provision for Federal Income Taxes’ ...cscvsceccsccccswawes 98,500 
ee re eee eee | eee re eee $ 154,026 
NOTE: Depreciation of $21,125 was provided during the three months ended May 
31, 1946, 


‘Midas Flour Mills, 


1945, amounts to a total general in- 
crease of 18%c per hour since V-J 
day. 

“The employees of the predecessor 
company were covered by an em- 
ployees’ retirement income plan which 
had been adopted by The Best Foods, 
Inc., for its employees and the em- 
ployees of its subsidiaries, of which 
the predecessor company was one. 
With the purchase of the predeces- 
sor’s business by your company, our 
employees were no longer covered by 
The Best Foods, Inc., plan, and, ac- 
cordingly, your company adopted an 
employees’ retirement income plan 
which became effective March 1, 1946, 
and which affords substantially the 
same benefits as the plan of The 
Best Foods, Inc. 

“In the contract for the purchase 
of the business, it was provided that 
the predecessor company would pay 
over into the trust under your com- 
pany’s plan, amounts held in the trust 
under The Best Foods, Inc., plan for 
the benefit of employees who stayed 
with or came over to your company. 
Transfer of such funds in the amount 
of $238,875 has been completed. The 
major difference beiween the two 
plans is that under your company’s 
plan the maximum benefit payable 
annually to an individual upon retire- 
ment is $5,000, whereas under the 
former plan the maximum annual 
payment was $15,000. Your com- 
pany’s plan has been submitted to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
for approval.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY ROSENBLATT PROMOTED 

New York, N. Y.—Harry Rosen- 
blatt has been promoted to the po- 
sition of Brooklyn area sales man- 
ager, Fleischmann division, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
Standard Brands, Inc. Mr. Rosen- 
blatt has had 14 years of service in 
Brooklyn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K. C. PROTEIN INCREASES 


Kansas City, Mo.—Average protein 
of 4,703 cars of wheat tested at Kan- 
sas City during the week ended July 
17 was 11.61%, compared with 11.07% 
on 4,910 cars the previous week, and 
11.17% on 5,349 cars a year ago, the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration market news service reports. 

















Durum Mill Tour. 
With Trimmings 


w 


Duluth, Minn.—As guests of King 
more than 50 
members of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Association arrived 
here July 19 from Minneapolis, the 
annual conference city, aboard two 
private cars on the Great Northern 
Railroad to visit the firm’s durum 
mill at Superior, Wis. 

The group lunched at the Kitchi 
Gammi Country Club on Superior 
lake trout caught the previous day, 
and after lunch boarded three speed- 
boats and two cabin cruisers for a 
tour of Twin Ports harbor, viewing 
grain and iron ore handling facilities. 
Docking at the Superior mill, the 
visitors were taken on an _ inspec- 
tion tour. 

W. M. Steinke of Minneapolis, vice 
president of the milling company, 
and F. Peavey Heffelfinger also of 
Minneapolis, formerly of Duluth, ex- 
ecutive vice president of F. H. Peavey 
& Co. accompanied the party. 
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Restrictions on 
Use of Grain for 
Brewers to Remain 


Washington, D. C.—Restriction on 
the use of grains in the production 
of alcoholic beverages will be con- 
tinued as long as there is a continu- 
ing shortage of grains for domestic 
and foreign food requirements, repre- 
sentatives of related brewing indus- 
tries were told at an open hearing 
at the United States Department of 
Agriculture on July 16. 

Carl C. Farrington, assistant ad- 
ministrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, stated 
that while the use of grains for 
beer manufacture was reduced 30% 
under WFO 66, government reports 
show that the production of beer had 
been reduced only 20% during March, 
April and May. 

This year’s production of beer has 
been running at an annual rate of 
about 70,000,000, as contrasted with 
prewar production of about 55,000,000 
in 1940-41. Production in 1945 was 
86,500,000 bbls. 

Attending the meeting were rep- 
resentatives of tavern owners and 
brewery, culinary and other workers. 
The hearing was held by the depart- 
ment at the request of the Labor and 
Beverage Associates of America, who 
asked that the government order re- 
ducing the use of grain by 30% in 
the production of beer be modified or 
rescinded. Representatives of the 
Friends Committee on National Leg- 
islation and the WCTU also appeared 
and urged that the restriction be con- 
tinued. 

This restriction had been put into 
effect on March 1 as a part of the 
government grain conservation pro- 
gram restricting the use of grains 
by millers, feed and food processors, 
distillers and brewers. Officials stated 
that the restrictions have been ef- 
fective in helping the government 
meet its grain export commitments 
to famine countries. 

The department had announced in 
May that the curtailement orders 
affecting brewers will be reviewed 
about Sept. 1 in the light of prospec- 
tive grain supply and demand fac- 
tors at that time.” Meanwhile, carly 
crop reports have indicated good 1946 
crops of grains in this country. 

Mr. Farrington labeled as untrue 
the reported statements that so-called 
“spent brewers grains,” which are 
the residue from the brewing process, 
have a higher livestock feeding value 
than the original dry grains. He said 
that pound for pound the spent grain 
may be equivalent or perhaps superior 
to dry grains in feeding value, but 
that only 30% of the original dry 
grains is recovered in the form of 
spent grains. 

In connection with charges that 
there have been heavy imports of 
beer into the United States, Mr. ‘ar- 
rington stated that imports during 
March, April and May were the 
equivalent of. only one-half of 1% of 
domestic production. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SATURDAY CLOSING VETOED 


Chicago, Ill—The directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade have de- 
cided against closing the exchange 
on Saturdays during the summer. It 
was explained that because of the 
large volume of cash grain moving t0 
market, and increasing need for hedg- 
ing facilities, it was considered ad- 
visable to remain open the full week. 
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ial Flouring Mills Co.] 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
2 SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


. < ada im DEALERS IN 
Seer iil!) Att TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


- MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 






















NEW SPOKANE MiLL.. 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
. Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON Mill and Ele vator Insurance 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. H 1 ki J 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. of a 


























MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








GROWN 
MILLS 


PORALAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 





"S FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


























: . . i port Flours. 

rte TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 

~ Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
WESTERN MILLING Co. PORTLAND . OREGON 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 





BLUESTEM—PATENT 


General Otius: WallaWalla, Washington, Milt Pendleton Orera SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
66 Cremo’’ Just theeream Crookston Milling Company Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. y, 




















(Minnesota Girt Flour... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° ih Viet CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched} and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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“‘Begorra...and she'll 
he making my pants 































“Consumer acceptance” 
Q® bags are receiving from the housewife. 


Dealers prefer ‘em, too... bags, we mean. 


Wy 


KANSAS CITY 





is a mild term for the enthusiastic reception 
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BUFFALO 


NEW YORK 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 












BIXOTA 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


RED WING SPECIAL 


CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















J. M. CHILTON, ter, Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





























MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI! 
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J. E. Sams 


(Continued from page 6.) 


on the “policy level” in Washington. 
From my early days in Sunday 
school I remember the verse in the 
Bible which says, “And now abideth 
faith, hope, love, and the greatest 
of these is love.” In thinking of 
these planners, I want to paraphrase 
that verse by saying, “And now 
abideth Dodd, Bowles and Wallace, 
and the greatest of these is ‘Wal- 
lace.” 

You will remember Wallace as 
the Secretary of Agriculture who 
paid the farmers to plow under their 





crops, every third row I believe it 


was, and to kill their pigs, and to 
send their piggy sows to market in 
order to drastically reduce the over- 
abundance of food which was present 
in the country. All this was done 
by this Christian nation when mil- 
lions of women and children in oth- 
er countries were starving. Yet to- 
day Mr. Wallace’s leftist successors 
are weeping crocodile tears because 
of the famine which is sweeping 
the world. 

The feed trade will agree that 
every practical means must be taken 
to prevent mass starvation and we 
are willing to give every support 
to a constructive program to bring 
this about because we feel now and 
we always have felt that we should 
provide food for hungry people wher- 
ever it is possible. But we are sur- 
prised at this sudden concern of 
this group of people who in the 
hour of our abundance were so cal- 
lous to the needs of these starving 
people that they destroyed their sur- 
plus food and yet today are so anx- 
ious to feed the world in our time 
of greatest scarcity. 

Thomas Jefferson truly said more 
than a century and a half ago, “Were 
we directed by Washington when to 
sow and when to reap, we should 
soon want bread.” God save us from 
this planned economy. ‘God save us 
from the planners who want to take 
care of our security from the “Con- 
ception to the Resurrection.” God 
save us from these paternalistic left- 
wingers who would like to rule our 
lives from the baby’s first wet diaper 
until we sit in front of St. Peter, 
flanked by a representative of the 
United States government social 
service bureau, whose job it is to 
approve us for entry into Heaven. 

It is amazing to me with all this 
talk of socialized medicine, old age 
security and all these other social- 
istic ideas that there is no men- 
tion of who is to pay for the whole 
thing. Obviously if business is taxed 
beyond its power to produce, there 
will be no profits to meet the bill, 
and in the final analysis these bills 
are paid out of profits. 


Pioneers Cited 


Your speaker can well remember 
the story of his own ancestors in 
this country which has been handed 
down from father to son over sev- 
eral generations. He can remember 
how those ancestors, leaving their 
warm and comfortablé homes, made 
their way over the mountains, bring- 
ing their few belongings with them, 
and took up their abode in what is 
now the state of Ohio amid hard- 
ships and dangers it is almost im- 
possible for us at this time to un- 
derstand. 

Their security from want was the 
security which they created by the 
strength of their good right arms. 
And this was all the security they 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 
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IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
- Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





Western King Flour 


- 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 











“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


— 











we ARE LARGE BUYERS : | 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS. | 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We will be glad to get your quotations | 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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NO LOSS OF PRODUCTION TIME... f ott 
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FOR SPOT FUMIGATION 


Put an end to your pest control problems! Use ACRYLON* 
for spot fumigation and protect your mill equipment against 
rapid insect reinfestation without interrupting production. 

Quart-sized, ready-to-use bottles with quick-reading gradu- 
ations in fluid ounces, make ACRYLON easy to apply. Dos- 






































ages for different machines and other units are listed on the 
Ya\ label. 
iC The high toxicity of ACRYLON assures a thorough kill 
of all mill insects and their larvae. ACRYLON leaves no odor, 
color, residue or caked material in machines, and does not 
affect the baking qualities of flour. 
Order ACRYLON #oday to supplement your general fumi- 
gation program, and keep infestation in your milling equip- 
ment at a minimum level. Order from your regular mill 
" supply distributor or write us for further information. 
8 *Trade-mark 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
— (A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 
-—-— a 30-Z Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. * Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. ¢ 2203 First Ave., South, Seattle 4, Washington « Azusa, Calif. 
rY 
fers 
lers 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 
lerce 
MD. 
coll ACME-EVANS 
) COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
—_ 
j POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
—" : ) 
The wise baker these days will stress 
. quality in bread production to the limit 
al of his ability; And he can count on 
POLAR BEAR flour to help. For we will 
continue to keep POLAR BEAR 80% in 
” the forefront of top quality flours. 








FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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By ROBERT T. BEATTY 
Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A_ proposal 
that durum millers produce only one 
grade of semolina or durum granular 
for another year as a means. of 
stretching the short supplies of durum 
wheat, regardless of whether or not 
the 80% extraction rate is continued 
by the government, was made at the 
forty-second convention of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation held here July 17-19. 

The proposal was made by C. W. 
Wolfe, president of the association, 
and was looked upon with favor by 
the millers, subject to reviewal should 
the durum crop turn out to be larger 
than expected and of high quality. 

Mr. Wolfe explained that the man- 
ufacturers had been plagued this year 
by a shortage of raw materials and 
that a like situation could be looked 
for next spring and summer on ac- 
count of the prospective short durum 
crop. 

The 80% extraction product, Mr. 
Wolfe said, was anything but satis- 
factory, and he looks forward to a 
return to a normal extraction basis, 
but to stretch the short supplies of 
durum wheat he recommended the 
single grade product at some level 
of extraction between the normal 
rate and the present emergency 80% 
rate. 


Would Eliminate Mixtures 


By sticking to one grade of granu- 
lar product a number of off grades 
of products would be eliminated and 
the manufacturers could be assured 
of standardized quality in their prod- 
ucts and economies would be effect- 
ed for manufacturers, Mr. Wolfe ex- 
plained. Macaroni products would 
then be made entirely of durum and 
the undesirable mixtures of bread 
wheat as extenders would not be 
necessary. 

The attendance at the convention 
set a new record, some 115 macaroni 
manufacturing firms being represent- 
ed, and there were fully as many al- 
lied representatives present. Three 
new members were taken in during 
the meeting. 

Features of the meeting were the 
well planned panel discussions. The 
semolina panel was headed by C. L. 
Norris of Minneapolis, chairman of 
the association’s activities committee. 
Those who participated were: for the 
growers—B. E. Groom, chairman of 
the Greater North Dakota Associa- 
tion, and Edwin Traynor, county 
chairman, AAA, North Dakota; pro- 
moters—H. O. Putnam, executive sec- 
retary Northwest Crop Improvement 
Association, and W. I. Nightingale, 
General Mills, Inc; agronomists—L. 
A. Jensen, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, and Glenn S. Smith, United 
States Department of Agriculture; 
durum millers—W. M. Steinke, King 
Midas Flour Mills, and Paul M. Peter- 
sen, Capital Mills division of Inter- 
national Milling Co; manufacturers— 
Peter LaRosa, Henry Mueller, Louis 
S. Vagnino. 

The subject at this panel was more 
quality durum for better semolina, 


« 
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SINGLE GRADE OF SEMOLINA 
PROPOSED AT MACARONI MEET 


Association President’s Suggestion as Means of Stretching 
Durum Supplies Looked Upon Favorably by Millers— 
Panels Discuss Durum Situation 


the short supplies and the reasons 
therefor. In reply to the question 
as to why the durum acreage had 
decreased Mr. Groom stated that 
durum matured later than bread 
wheat, was more susceptible to dis- 
coloration by rains during harvest 
and, as a result, was more heav- 
ily discounted than is bread wheat 
of the same grade. The growers 
have become discouraged because of 
these penalties, Mr. Groom said, and 
future acreage seeded to durum will 
depend upon the market and the 
price paid for it. Meanwhile, corn 
and barley are competing for acreage 
with durum. 

The protein variable in durum, Mr. 
Jensen said, is tied up with the nitro- 
gen in the soil. A dry year might 
mean ‘a short crop, but one high in 
protein. The best returns come from 
seed sown on summer fallow or sweet 
clover land. Farmers prefer wheat 
because research shows that it uses 
up only 26% of the nitrogen in the 
soil, while corn reduces it by 40%. 

Asked why millers prefer amber 
to red durum, Mr. Petersen said that 
the appearance of macaroni products 
had an important bearing on their 
salability. Manufacturers and con- 
sumers alike demand a bright amber 
product, while that made from red 
durum has a grayish cast. 

The consumption of macaroni prod- 
ucts in this country is close to 1,000,- 
000,000 Ibs a year, and to maintain 
this level, or increase it, high quality 
is necessary, it was pointed out. The 
manufacturers on the panel asked 
the millers to give them this high 
quality so that macaroni can become 
just as familiar in the American 
kitchen as is bread. 


Macaroni Education Cited 


Another interesting panel had to 
do with education and promotion. 
This was headed by Albert S. Rava- 
rino, who introduced W. M. Steinke, 
vice president King Midas Flour 
Mills. Mr. Steinke explained the na- 
tional publicity campaign undertaken 
by the manufacturers and the durum 
millers to educate the public as to 
the value of macaroni products in 
the diet. This is handled by the 
durum wheat products division of the 
Flour Institute. It is an educational 
rather than an advertising campaign, 
aimed at giving the American peo- 
ple a better understanding of maca- 
roni products. 

This particular branch of the Flour 
Institute, in charge of Mary Albright 
Jackson, prepares news releases and 
Photographs of carefully selected 
table delicacies for the food editors 
of newspapers and magazines, as well 
as scripts for radio stations the 
country over. Miss Jackson had a 
nice display of this promotional work, 
and explained how it was distributed 
to schools, colleges, hospitals and 
publishers of cookbooks. The cam- 
paign has been under way a little 
over six months, but has already 
produced very satisfying results. 


Slack-filled Tolerances Explained 


B. R. Jacobs, the Washington rep- 
resentative of the association, was 
called upon at almost every session 


for information relative to govern- 
mental regulations. He explained 
that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion was satisfied that the manufac- 
turers were living up to the letter 
and intent of the law on slack-filled 
packages, and that a tolerance of 
20% on elbow macaroni, and up to 
25% on long macaroni, would be al- 
lowed. 

Mr. Jacobs touched on plant sani- 
tation and advised the, manufacturers 
to make their plants as vermin and 
rodent proof as possible. 

On the question of the enrichment 
of macaroni products, Mr. Jacobs re- 
ported that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration had given its approval. 
Permission is granted for enrichment 
to those who wish to do so. All 
macaroni products, of whatever shape 
or size, including all noodle products, 
egg-noodle products and egg-maca- 
roni products are covered by the 
proposal submitted by the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Association 
for enrichment, but the proposal does 
not include whole wheat macaroni 
products, wheat and soy products, 
milk macaroni products, or vegetable 
macaroni products. 

Mr. Jacobs also reported that while 
the Food and Drug Administration 
refused to set up a special definition 
of standards of identity for gluten 
macaroni products, believing that it 
would not be beneficial to the con- 
sumer, it does permit the addition of 
gluten in specific cases. However, 
manufacturers that do so will not be 
permitted to declare its use on their 
labels. The administration will not 
permit the use of more than 13% 
gluten. 

Mr. Jacobs also presented illustrat- 
ed charts showing various dishes 
made up in part from macaroni prod- 
ucts, with copies of the recipes at- 
tached. These demonstrated that 
macaroni is not fattening, but is cer- 
tainly nutritious and has a decided 
food value. 

At the closing session, Dr. R. H. 
Harris, cereal technologist for the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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* Convention Notes x 


Following the. convention, officials 
of the King Midas Flour Mills took 
a group of their customers to Supe. 
rior, Wis., to inspect their mill there. 

. This was the first convention 
of the association that Vice President 
A. Irving Grass of Chicago has 
missed in 19 years. He is convalesc- 
ing from an operation, and sent greet- 
ings. . The entertainment was 
lavish. A luncheon was served to 
the entire convention party July 17 
by the Rossotti Lithographing Co. of 
North Bergen, N. J. The Clermont 
Machine Co. was host at a reception 
and cocktail party preceding the an- 
nual dinner of the association the 
evening of July 18 and, after the din- 
ner, a floor show and dance were spon- 
sored by the Consolidated Machine 
Corp. of Brooklyn. 

The durum millers were hosts at a 
dinner-dance given the evening of 
July 17 at the Lafayette Club, Lake 
Minnetonka, the guests being taken 
out by automobiles and chartered 
buses. . . All of the durum mills 
maintained rest and recreation rooms 
at the convention headquarters in the 
Hotel Nicollet. . . General Mills, 
Inc., was host to lady visitors and 
others who wanted to go to a Betty 
Crocker open house and tour of the 
durum mill daily. 

Secretary-treasurer M. J. Donna’s 
report showed the association to be 
in a healthy financial condition. . 
The association voted unanimously 
to become a member of the Greater 
North Dakota Association, and to 
send a couple of delegates to the lat- 
ter’s next convention. . . As was 
expected, M. J. Donna was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer and B. R. Jacobs, 
representative at Washington, and the 
directors voted each a _ handsome 
bonus and thanks for good jobs well 
done. . . Two guests at the con- 
vention were the Hon. Edward J. 
Thye, governor of Minnesota, and 
H. H. Humphrey, mayor of Minne- 
apolis. 





Flour Mills Produce Only 12% 
of Total Formula Feed Output 


Chicago, I1l—The results of a sur- 
vey conducted by the Millers National 
Federation among its member mills 
indicate that feed plants operated as 
adjuncts to flour mills produced ap- 
proximately 12% of the total output 
of formula feeds during the 12-month 
period ended May 31, 1946. 

The survey also showed that more 
than 40% of the companies reporting 
make no formula feeds. In general, 


it was shown that the smaller milling 
companies “do a good bit more form- 
ula feed business than do the large 
companies.” 

The summary of the survey, as con- 
tained in a recent issue of the Hook- 
Up, federation publication, is as fol- 
lows: 

“On several recent occasions, g0v- 
ernment officials have advanced the 
theory that nearly every flour milling 


Formula Feed as Percentage of Total Output (Flour, Millfeed, and Formula Feed) 
280 Flour Milling Companies 


(Classified according to flour production June 1, 1945-May 31, 1946) 
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#* NORTHWEST 80 
* SOUTHWEST 80 
* HI-GLUTEN 80 
* CAKE 80 

* PASTRY 80 

* CRACKER 80 

* COOKIE 80 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Occident, American Beauty and 
Other Bakery Flours 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 















\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
< 

VANITY FAIR | 0 

TELEPHONE MASTER 

maritimMe| MILLED 


INV AD ER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 





AING CONRAN 


. Winnes? 


Chambe* ok Commere® 





Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
a 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 
Siete 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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company has a good-sized formula 
feed business as an adjunct to the 
mill; and that since the feed business 
has been so profitable, the level of 
flour ceilings is not of primary im- 
portance. 

“While every miller knows that the 
idea that the formula feed business is 
dominated by flour mills is fallacious, 
no data existed to disprove it. We 
were therefore obliged, a few weeks 
ago, to ask all members to submit 
tonnage figures showing production 
volume of flour, millfeed and formula 
feed for the year ended May 31, 1946. 
We have now received replies from 280 
companies or firms which produced a 
total of 232,883,464 sacks of wheat 
flour in the year. These mills made 
87% of the national flour produc- 
tion in that period, and the totals 
therefore are conclusive as to the sit- 
uation. 


“As millers have anticipated, the 
results show that a fair proportion of 
the milling tompanies operate form- 
ula feed plants of substantial size; 
that a good many others have form- 
ula feed businesses relatively small 
in extent; but that more than 40% 
of the reporting milling companies 
make no formula feed at all. In 
general, the smaller companies do 
a good bit more formula feed business 
than do the large companies, but 
there are exceptions both ways to 
this statement. 


“Total production of formula feed 
by units of the flour milling industry 
was found to be 72,536,412 sacks in 
the year. As the total volume of 
formula feed made by all producers 
is estimated by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association to be 
around 600,000,000 sacks it will be 
noted that the flour mills account 
only for 12% of the total. It will 
also be noted that formula feed is 
18% of the tonnage produced by flour 
mills, on the average. Considering 
individual companies, 113 of the 280 
have no formula feed business and an- 
other 104 have formula feed volume 
less than half of their total. The 
remaining 63 have more formula feed 
than flour and millfeed combined. 

“Among the mills which make less 
than 50,000 sacks of flour in the year, 
formula feeds made up 59% of the 
total tonnage or considerably more 
than the volume of flour and millfeed 
combined; among those with flour 
production between 50,000 and 249,- 
999 sacks, formula feeds comprised 
40% of the tonnage; in the mills 
producing between 250,000 and 999,- 
999 sacks, formula feeds were 22% of 
the tonnage; in the mills producing 
between 1,000,000 and 3,999,999 sacks 
of flour, formula feeds comprised 19% 
of the tonnage, while in the mills 
producing more than 4,000,000 sacks 
of flour formula feeds were only 13% 
of the tonnage. 

“The table [on page 20] shows the 
proportion of formula feeds to total 
tonnage of flour, millfeed and formula 
feed combined in the 280 mills report- 
ing.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


0. C. STINE APPOINTED 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BAE 


Washington, D. C.—The appoint- 
ment of Dr. O. C. Stine as assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture was an- 
nounced recently by O. V. Wells, 
bureau chief. Dr. Stine will have 
general supervision and direction of 
divisions in the bureau that conduct 
economic research in prices, income 
and marketing. 
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Produced by the Millers of 
KELLY’S FAMOUS 


KELLY’S 
K-80 
FLOUR 


Kelly’s K-80 is Emergency Flour, 
milled under WFO-144 restrictions, 
with the same care 
and skill that made 
KELLY’S FAMOUS 
a flour of superior 
quality. 














When government restrictions 
are lifted, look for 


KELLY’S FAMOUS - 

















The 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


































Here’s one of the “Jo” Boys you'll get to 
know better during the U.S. Wheat Flour 


Program. 


Your old friend, Big Jo, is taking a leave of 
absence for awhile; but he’ll be back one of 
these days. In the meantime, his brothers 
Diamond Jo, Chief Jo and Enerjo are busy as 
bees carrying on the family’s 64-year-old 


tradition of dependable service to bakers. 


As always, their “strength” and “uniformity” 
are fact, not fiction . . . 80% regulations not- 
withstanding. So give Diamond Jo and his 
brothers a chance to help solve your baking 


problems... TODAY! 


THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


To the extent that government restric- 
tions permit, it is safer to be sure of 
the flour quality with these outstand- 
ing brands. You will find them always 
made from sound baking wheats by 
milling experts who possess the best of 


equipment and experienced knowledge. 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


fle 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








“WINGOLD” 


80% EMERGENCY 


FLOURS 


made under govern- 

ment regulations— 
will continue in 
the quality field. 


Chor More Than AD5 Years 
Millers of.... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of/- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








I. E Sons 


(Continued from page 18.) 

asked or expected. Their conception 
of government was a government 
which laid down the rules so that 
all the players in the game of life 
would have an equal chance, but 
did not attempt to participate in 
the game itself. 

When a government projects itself 
into the lives of its citizens on the 
pretext of giving them security, we 
are dangerously near to that con- 
ception of government which is 
known as state socialism, or nazism, 
or fascism, with which this free coun- 
try wants no truck whatsoever. 

Now, I have tried in this recital 
to be realistic and to paint the pic- 
ture just as black as it really is. 
It is high time that we in this in- 
dustry, and Americans in general, 
awake to the crisis which democracy 
faces through the burrowing in of 
dangerous ideologies foreign to 
American beliefs. Obviously, condi- 
tions as bad as those I have out- 
lined could not have come about in 
a short period of time. 

Many among my listeners will say 
that these conditions started with 
the New Deal and others will say 
they are by-products of the war and, 
therefore, need cause us little con- 
cern. But, let’s examine the facts. 

The first attempt at controlled 
economy in this industry did not 
start under the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, but started 
during the administration of that 
conservative Republican, Herbert 
Hoover, who asked for and got a law 
to establish the Farm Board way 
back in 1929. That Farm Board 
was headed by a stalwart industrial- 
ist, Alexander Legge, then head of 
International Harvester Co., who 
started out to nullify the law of 
supply and demand, a trick which 
many before him had tried and many 
since his day have tried without any 
success whatever. 


Simple Device Used 

The device was simple. It was 
simply the purchasing of grain to 
support the price and placing it in 
storage so that the farmers would 
not see the price of their wheat 
depressed. Well, of course, all the 
members of the industry knew that 
such a policy would not work since 
wheat in storage is still wheat in 
existence and still exercises a bear- 
ish influence on the price which buy- 
ers are willing to pay. The ulti- 
mate results were, as the industry 
knew they would be, the explosion 
of the whole scheme and the even- 
tual dropping of wheat prices to 
absurdly low levels, much lower than 
they would have gone if the market 
had been allowed to set its true 
course. 

From this beginning we have pro- 
gressed slowly, step by step, toward 
eventual state socialism, but so long 
and drawn out has been the process 
that we have arrived at our present 
state so gradually that we can hard- 
ly remember how we got here. 

After the Farm Board came the 
National Recovery Act and this was 
a real start of regimentation. We 
were in a depression and businessmen 
were so desperate that they were 
willing to accept almost any plan 
which seemed to offer relief. So, we 
got together in trade associations 
and the feed trade was one of them. 

Again we tried to nullify the law 
of supply and demand and artificial- 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 




















LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
i 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 





Enns Mituine Co., Inman, Kan. 











PROMPT “> ACCURATE 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high proteir 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Choice 
MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 
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“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


bbls Capacity 
$500,000 bus : Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 
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‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 





“BEST YET” | 


These are trying days for the baker, with short- 


ages and quality variations making every day 
a new bread production venture. With a new 


crop of fine hard winter wheat at hand, you'll 
find BEST YET still superior in uniformity 
and good baking quality. We’ll do our best to 


serve you to the limit of our quotas. 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *‘Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Country-Milled 

from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 


the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. — 














TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, 

















KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


G WHE - 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pucinG'sncrion or THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago Columbus lla ” Enid — Galveston 

St. Louis Portland Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
aha Enid Omaha Buffalo Laer ag B. C. 


Toledo Buffalo 











OFFICES 





Columbus Winnipeg 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Mummy Wheat 


YOUNG miller in Canada has 

sent us a newspaper cutting of 
a B.B.C. broadcast on “Mummy 
Wheat,” which is described as “just 
a myth.” To be literally correct, it 
was the germinating power of the 
wheat, and not the wheat itself, 
which was termed “a myth.” 

Some years before the war we went 
to a good deal of trouble to explode 
the theory that cereal grains taken 
from ancient Egyptian tombs could 
be germinated. When the tourist 
traffic was at its height, almost every 
season an artful native would per- 
suade some gullible tourist to pay a 
high price for a handful of shrivelled 
wheat from the native crop which he 
swore was wheat taken from an 
ancient tomb. 

The tourist would bring the wheat 
home and sow it in his garden. In 
due course a few spindly plants 
would appear and there would be 
great excitement, accompanied by a 
report in the local and _ national 
newspapers of this miracle of nature, 
as indeed it would have been had it 
been correct. 

It would not be a bit surprising 
presently to find this hoary story re- 
appearing in the newspapers, in 
which case it may be taken for 
granted that the gullibility of the 
newspapers sometimes exceeds that 
of the tourist or the public.—Milling. 


= Ss 8 


A whole army of Persian chefs 
were employed for the sole purpose 
of baking 2,000,000 wheat, honey and 
spice cakes for the wedding of King 
Cambyses. 


Blind Baker 


HE achievements of the blind are 

amazing. As in the case of Mrs. 
Edna Gelder, Stanley, N. Y., who 
went into the bakery business and 
now supports herself and her family. 
An illness took her sight 24 years 
ago. After a series of ups and downs 
in trying to support her ailing hus- 
band and two small children, the 
New York state commission for the 
blind discovered her plight. They 
learned she had a talent for baking, 
by touch, and the commission sug- 
gested the bakeshop idea. 

Mrs. Gelder started with an 18- 
year-old oil stove. Later the com- 
mission provided an electric stove 
and lent her an electric bread mixer. 
She now bakes 120 loaves of bread 
a week, 24 doz rolls, 55 doz dough- 
nuts, 90 doz cookies, 60 pies, and 
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special 
cakes. 

In five years of baking, Mrs. Gel- 
der has paid the family’s long stand- 
ing debts, bought a car for making 
deliveries, and has installed new 
equipment in her kitchen. She’s now 
looking forward to buying a truck 
for making deliveries in near-by vil- 
lages and _ repossessing the old 
farm house that once belonged to her 
father. 


orders for molasses_ spice 


Soup Etiquette 


N the newspaper column written 

by the late Will Rogers, he once 
wrote about a lady who was so well 
mannered she did not tip her soup 
plate. Percy Hammond, the drama 
critic, a veteran plate tipper himself, 
took occasion to challenge the re- 
mark. 

“IT have been tipping my plate for 
many years,” he wrote, “and until 
now I did not know it was a social 
error. Apparently the subtlety that 
eludes Mr. Rogers is that it is per- 
fectly proper to tip one’s plate pro- 
vided it is tipped away from and not 
toward the eater.” 

Rogers’ reply to this was prompt. 

“You don’t have to be subtle to 
understand that,” he retorted. “Tip- 
ping the plate from and not to, isn’t 
etiquette, it’s just self-protection. No 
matter how badly a soup eater wants 
soup, he doesn’t want it in his lap.” 


Special Order 


NE morning a morning-coated, 

top-hatted man came into a 
famous New York confectionery shop, 
ordered a special cake to be made in 
the shape of an “S’—and said he. 
would call in to inspect it the next 
day. Expense was obviously no ob- 
ject, so the confectionery baker had 
a special S-shaped pan made up at. 


the tinsmith’s and baked a beautiful 
cake, lavishly decorated. 

When the customer arrived next 
morning, however, he was not at all 
satisfied. “This is a block S,” he 
said; “I wanted a script S.” 

The baker apologized, ordered an- 
other pan and baked another cake. 
In the morning the customer was still 
unhappy about it. ‘No, this won’t 
do,” he said. ‘The curlicue is cut 
off. I want a large and graceful 
curlicue, do you understand?” 

The baker, tactful and patient 
through it all, ordered another pan 
with an elaborate curlicue and baked 
another cake. This: time the cus- 
tomer was delighted—the cake was 
perfect. 

“I’m so glad, sir,” said the baker. 
“Where shall we send it, sir?” 

“Never mind,” was the reply, “T’ll 
eat it here.” 


In France, at one time, every din- 
ing table had an alms box into which 
guests contributed portions of their 
food for the poor. 


Animal Blood Banks 


URING the war we all became 
familiar with blood banks for 
humans. Now there are a few for 
animals and they’re saving valuable 
livestock. 
Methods of storing cattle and horse 


blood up to 120 days have been de- 


veloped at the veterinary clinic of 
State College of Washington. 

Similar banks are being estab- 
lished at other livestock clinics and 
hospitals. 

Blood transfusions are especially 
good ‘medicine’ for sweet clover 
poisoning. Also they are useful in 
cases of navel ill of foals and calves, 
in calves, in calf scours and pneu- 
monia. Foundered horses are snapped 
out of it without disabled feet by 
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transfusion, if treated soon enough. 
Wire cuts in cattle and horses caus- 
ing serious loss of blood are being 
treated successfully by transfusion. 

When an animal gets sick there 
may be no other animal nearby from 
which to take blood. That’s where 
the blood bank comes in. 

The Washington folks have found 
that cow blood requires no typing 
or matching, but horse blood does. 

Large animals may receive from 
half a quart to three quarts of blood 
at a time. Up to two quarts have 
been taken from cows at one time, 
To qualify as ‘donors,’ animals (like 
humans) must be in good health and 
show a normal blood count.—l arm 
Journal. 

Bread and meat were free in Lon- 
don coffee houses in 1725. But coffee 
cost 40c per cup. 


Pros and Cons 


HAT’S the matter with farm 

work anyway? Why is it so 

hard for farmers to get hired men? 

That’s what Farm Journal asked 
readers. 

Answers flooded back in each in- 
coming mail. ‘“Nothing’s the matter 
with farm work, but . . .” and then 
came the reasons. 

Farm wages are too low, hours 
are too long, holidays too few, there's 
no chance for advancement, no time 
for recreation, no Social Security, 
housing is poor, hired helpers are so- 
cial “lepers” . . . so the letters ran. 

But there are those who are ‘“‘stay- 
ing on” the farms, too, despite ad- 
mitted temptations of city life. 

The farm is a better place to rear 
children, there is satisfaction in doing 
important work, in having better 
food, in good health, in rural neigh- 
borliness the “stayers” also 
had their reasons. 

Practically every letter stressed the 
spread between city and farm wages, 
and complained of irregularity in 
farm working hours, paydays and 
lack of holidays. 


Alehemy 


As sunset turns the sky to gold, 
And autumn gilds the leaf, 

So summer fields a magic hold 
To bronze the harvest sheaf. 


And here is alchemy, indeed; 
With loam and sun and rain 

God nourishes the quickened seed; 
Man reaps the golden grain 


—Maud E. Uscheld. 
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ANOTHER GUESS 


a the fourth time in as many weeks we have 
delayed commenting on the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration confusion at Washington until the 
press horses were at the post and we were given 
choice of remarking vaguely or not at all. Today 
we have to report that the OPA patient and the 
public patience are steadily worsening with odds 
on the recovery of either or both changing from 
hour to hour and indications that the less vocal 
section of the country’s citizens will shed no tears 
should it learn within the present week that the 
whole show has gone down the drain. 

The news headlines describe the product of the 
Senate-House committee compromise as a “flexible 
OPA.” This term doubtless is as fair as any de- 
scriptive word to apply to an OPA subject to prior 
decisions by the decontrol board as to whether or 
not the price administrator should have power to 
fix or not to fix. This is in the main a pretty 
stupid adaptation of President Roosevelt’s policy, 
when a board or commission failed to work to suit 
him or when he simply blew up because of its own 
inefficiency, of appointing another board or com- 
mission with authority over its predecessor, so that 
everybody continued on his job and confusion was 
worse confounded. 

In the absence of complete text of the com- 
promise wording of the proposed new price con- 
trol law, it is quite impossible to forecast its ap- 
plication to or effect upon the industries with 
which this publication is associated. At one time 
the Senate bill provided for free prices on grains 


.and the products of grains used for animal feeds 


but continued controls over human food products 
of grains. It appears that this provision is not 
now included as at first written but that the en- 
tire grain and grain products position is to be 
left for first determination by the decontrol board. 

In that event, as indeed in every event, the entire 
price control situation will, after Aug. 20, pass to 
the hands of a new three-man board to be appoint- 
ed by — what would you suppose? — the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who has been primarily 
responsible for the incredible bungling of price 
control for the past year. That these appointees 
will be men of single mind in determination to 
keep the greatest possible control of all economy 
in the hands of the government goes without say- 
ing. The public, made up of producers and con- 
sumers and of men and women who work either 
with hands or heads, can only await the event. 

Meanwhile, the thought suggests itself that, 
should this crowning attempt to correct the faults 
and failures of an administrative authority by ap- 
pointing another authority with even greater pow- 
er be successful, President Truman might take the 
lesson to heart. As things have been going late- 
ly a presidential board of review with power to 
veto any act of the chief executive might be worth 
trying, even though the members were to be ap- 
pointed by the President himself. 


MISSING THE BOAT 

G FEKING factual data to refute the assump- 

tion, said to be general among government 
Officials, that most flour mills have such profitable 
mixed feed businesses that price ceilings on flour 
are not important to them, the Millers National 
Federation has published the results of its sur- 
vey of 280 flour milling companies which last 
year produced about 87% of the country’s total 
output of flour 

The summarized result of the survey (page 20) 
Shows that the flour milling industry participates 
in a very minor way in the manufacture of mixed 
feeds, the total production of these mills being 
but about 3,620,000 tons, or 12% of the total 
mixed feed production of 30,000,000 tons as esti- 
mated by the American Feed Manufacturers As- 
80ciation. 

Of the flour mills contributing to the survey 
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113 companies reported doing no mixed feed busi- 
ness whatever, another 104 reported their mixed 
feed business to be less than half their total vol- 
ume, while only 63 produced more mixed feeds 
than their total production of flour and millfeeds. 
Broken down to flour capacity ratings, the smaller 
milling units were shown to be doing a larger 
mixed feed business than flour business, while 
the largest milling concerns did a total mixed 
feed business of but 13% of their total produc- 
tion. 

These statistics appear to do much more than 
accomplish their purpose of proving that flour 
mills generally do not have the generously prof- 
itable sideline assumed by the administrators 
“at policy level.” They serve, to some extent 
at least, to convict the flour milling industry of 
having failed to take advantage of the opportunity 
presented to it when commercial feed milling 
was beginning to grow out of the roadside ham- 
mer mill and make its early and at first difficult 
and halting steps preliminary to the giant strides 
which have brought it nearly to a level in com- 
mercial importance with the old established in- 
dustry of flour milling. 

Every part of the country today is dotted with 
the wrecks, many of them barely more than 
memories, of once prosperous flour mills, the 
owners of which adhered to their traditional busi- 
nesses in face of inevitable failure, while just 
around the corner small manufacturers of for- 
mula feeds were growing steadily in size, com- 
mercial importance and earning ability far ex- 
ceeding that of the disappearing flour mills even 
in their most profitable days. 

On the record, not all flour millers thus stuck 
to their lasts. Many of them observed the trend 
of events and, with their ready-to-hand grain 
storage, adaptable buildings and machinery, or- 
ganizations and grain trade and sales contacts, 
engaged in the mixed feed business and have 
since proved themselves able to hold ‘their own 
with the capable, enterprising and resourceful 
concerns which have grown great in an industry 
which obviously has by no means reached its 
maximum in size, profit possibilities and reason- 
ably assured future. 

As an observer from the sidelines we have 
long been puzzled by the reluctance of so many 
flour millers to supplement their activities by al- 
so producing mixed feeds. Generally, those with 
whom we sometimes idly discussed the situa- 
tion replied to the broad effect that they were 
just flour millers and knew nothing about the 
feed business. Which answer was probably as 
good as any, but later seemed not to be justified 
when the millers turned to buying feeds from 
the feed miller across the tracks to be handled 
through the miller’s own warehouses or sold to 
farmers through his line of country elevators. 

? ee ®@ 

BATTLING BAKERS OF BRITAIN 
Yipes Associated Press brings us an astonishing 

story in a despatch from London, July 17, 
the opening paragraphs of which are here quoted 
for readers who may have missed the story it- 
self: 

“Shouting, red-faced representatives of nearly 
half of Britain’s bakers refused point blank to- 
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day to accept bread rationing, thus giving the 
Labor government by far the greatest challenge 
to its authority in 12 months of office. 

“Backed by 200,000 retailers, the bakers were 
defiant of a threat of imprisonment. 

“Declaring they would go to jail rather than 
do the extra coupon clipping and book work en- 
tailed in rationing, 1,500 delegates attending a 
stormy meeting of the National Association of 
Master Bakers hooted down all suggestions that . 
they modify their outspokenly rebellious stand.” - 

Subsequent news despatches presented other 
angry developments. The bakers’ all-out rebellion 
against bread rationing was supported by a Con- 
servative minority blast in- the House of Com- 
mons. The bakers’ position was vigorously up- 
held by petitions and protests reported to have 
been signed by 350,000 housewives and presented 
to the Crown, followed by a like declaration of re- 
bellion presented to Parliament. Meanwhile driv- 
ers of bread delivery trucks declared their inten- 
tion to strike if they were compelled to handle 
ration coupons, and there was talk that the la- 
bor government would make reprisal by establish- 
ing public bakeries. But the government appears 
to be holding ruthlessly to its program, even to 
the extent of harsh fines and imprisonment for 
those who refuse to co-operate. 

Here, indeed, is a pretty kettle of fish. Yet 
it is not one to be greatly wondered at in view 
of the circumstance that the people of Britain 
endured with so little complaint the poor, but 
unrationed, bread through the long years of war 
only to find themselves, with the battle won, 
now called upon to eat even poorer bread and 
with a daily ration even lower than in some food 
deficient countries on the Continent. 


Meanwhile, the British public cannot be blind 
to the enormous crops and already bursting bins 
of wheat in this country with prospects favorable 
for a great crop in Canada, accompanying offi- 
cial statements, particularly emphasized by Mr. 
Hoover, that the turning point in threatened 
mass starvation of millions of people in the world 
will have been reached and passed within the 
next 30 days. It cannot but know that there is 
sure to be ample wheat in the world to supply 
the British people with plenty of bread of pre- 
war quality, and that, if any reason whatever 
exists for the strange antics of the labor govern- 
ment, it must lie in the financial scheme of keep- 
ing down imports to conserve resources and fi- 
nance industry and trade expansion. 

Incidentally, it seems worthy of comment that, 
while the British baking industry and British 
householders are thus declaring open rebellion 
against bread restraints, both industry and con- 
sumers in this country—certainly no more law- 
abiding than our friends overseas—are supinely 
continuing to accept virtually without great pro- 
test restrictions upon the amount of flour pro- 
duced by millers, and resulting supplies of bread, 
but also are producing and consuming a quality 
of bread that is increasingly distasteful to the 
majority of them as time goes on. For this lat- 
ter requirement we are, according to all avail- 
able knowledge, wholly indebted to interference 
in our affairs by British labor government chief- ° 
tains. 

Wonder why we aiso do not rebel? Perhaps 
because we are so confused, so concerned about 
the world’s hungry, so pitiably uninformed about 
the plentitude of actual supplies of breadstuffs 
and so used to being herded by whipcracking gov- 
ernment authority that the very spirit of Amer- 
ican independence is, not dead of course, but 
palsied. Perhaps, too, the British bread rebellion 
may prove to be welcome return for “the shot 
fired at Lexington and heard ’round the world” 
170 years ago; may serve indeed, to revivify the 
spirit of protest now too slowly rising in this 
land of the free and home of the brave. 
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ly peg prices and divide business up 
among ourselves by some other proc- 
esses than the good old democratic 
way of competition. 

When that bubble burst, as it was 
sure to do, we still had not learned 
our lesson. Next came our policy of 
getting rich by not producing, which 
I mentioned heretofore as being one 
of Mr. Wallace’s pet projects. 

Now, some of us are old-fashioned 
enough to think that the true wealth 
of this country is taken out of the 
ground, and if we cut down the 
amount which is produced we will 
have less wealth to distribute among 
our own people, but not Mr. Wallace. 
He was going to make the farmers 
richer by producing less corn and 
selling it at a higher price, forget- 
ting, of course, that much of the 
corn was sold to another farmer 
and if it made the corn producing 
farmers richer, it certainly made the 
other farmers who bought the corn 
poorer.: 

I wonder what would have hap- 
pened if, at that time, the govern- 
ment had set up laboratories to at- 
tempt to find new uses for the farm 
products which we were producing in 
order to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of the American population, in- 
stead of resorting to the wasteful 
and almost cowardly procedure of 
destroying food. 


War Strengthened Controls 


Then came the war, and with it 
controls over this industry were 
strengthened and many new ones 
were added. Some were wise and 
necessary. Some were unwise and 
unnecessary. But most of them had 
served their usefulness the day the 
war was ended. 

Let’s review what has happened 
in this 10-year period. We have 
gone by degrees from a nation entire- 
ly free and proud of that freedom 
to a nation almost completely regi- 
mented and, except for a few voices 
“crying in the wilderness,” a na- 
tion which seems to accept this de- 
plorable condition as _ inevitable. 
Most people in our industry thought 
that when the war was ended, these 
artificial controls over our business 
would be ended. But such was not 
the case, for today the wartime regu- 
lations seem puny indeed compared 
with those under which we are un- 
successfully trying to conduct our 
businesses. 

It has now become apparent that 
all these controls are only to be re- 
linquished after a fight. Bureau- 
cracy has a strangle hold on the feed 
business, and if you think that bu- 
reaucracy intends to give up that 
strangle hold willingly, you are an 
optimist of the first water. 

I wonder who should take the 
blame for the conditions under which 
we are now laboring. Some will say 
government. But I say we must 
take the blame on our own shoulders, 
for industry representatives have 
yielded point after point of their lib- 
erties to bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton, always making the excuse that 
we have given up certain liberties 
to save other and more important 
ones. Our representatives have gone 
to Washington and agreed that our 
barns might be burned down if only 
our house were saved, apparently 
never realizing that our house itself 
was next on the list for destruction. 

In an economy based on the profit 
system, we have allowed propagan- 
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dists to convince us that there is 
something essentially sinful about 
profits and that we must never, 
never let us customers or the pub- 
lic know that we were smart enough 
to meet competition and still make 
a profit. 

Gradually, oh so gradually, we ac- 
cepted the idea that certain super- 
men in Washington were by divine 
right our lords and masters and we 
or our trade association must never 
under any circumstances say any- 
thing to offend them lest lightning 
from Heaven descend on our defense- 
less heads. Hat in hand, we paid 
calls to the offices of our erstwhile 
servants in government and cooled 
our heels in an anteroom until they 
graciously consented to see us. 

In retrospect it is hard to see 
what kind of self-hypnosis allowed 
our virile industry to get into this 
muddle. But facts are facts and 
when we finally woke up to the fact 
that our liberties had vanished, when 
it became apparent that the control 
of our businesses was being taken 
away from us, what did we do? 
We sent our representatives to Wash- 
ington to plead our case. 

Just as Chamberlain with his um- 
brella went .to Munich, so our rep- 
resentatives went to Washington. 
And, just as Chamberlain had no 
sooner put his foot again upon Eng- 
lish soil with his “gladsome tidings 
of peace in our time” than the Nazis 
were making other and heavier de- 
mands, just so we have seen the 
planners in Washington accept our 
sacrifice of our rights as a show of 
weakness by taking us further and 
further down to road to state social- 
ism. And unless we do something 
about it, the end is not yet. 

The time for appeasement is gone 
and the time for action is here. 

It would be useless to have dis- 
cussed the critical state of our in- 
dustry and the way we arrived at 
our present lowly state, were it not 
possible to point out some remedies 
for the situation. There is not a 
man within the sound of my voice 
who is not fully determined that he 
should again run his own business 
independently as he and his father 
and his father’s father ran it before 
him. And yet, there is a small group 
of scheming men who in my opinion 
have engineered crisis after crisis 
demanding more and more state con- 
trol of our business so that what 
started out to be and what we be- 
lieved to be but a temporary emer- 
gency is very apt to become perma- 
nent unless we do something about it. 

The relief that I propose is so 
simple that it may not win your 
immediate support. And yet it is 
the logical and effective way under 
a democracy to right wrongs which 
have crept into our body politic. 
Under our kind of a democracy, we 
elect our representatives and sena- 
tors to carry on our government for 
us. On the whole, these men are 
intelligent and able and the United 
States Senate has been properly 
called the greatest deliberative body 
on earth. 

It is unfortunate that newspapers, 
radio, comedians and even the 
movies seem to take a fiendish delight 
in making these Representatives of 
ours look ridiculous. But, in spite 
of this, I have a.firm conviction that 
these men give us as good a govern- 
ment as we deserve, and that they 
always strive to carry out our wishes 
as they interpret them. Certainly 
if we choose to present our case to 
some other group than our own Rep- 
resentatives then we have little com- 
plaint if no relief is obtained. 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
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Tops in Bakery Flours 
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THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEy 


Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








Winnipeg Exchange States Case Against 


Proposed British-Canadian Wheat Deal 


Toronto, Ont.—The Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange has gone to the expense 
and trouble of composing and pub- 
lishing through the daily press a 
statement of its views on a bilateral 
wheat agreement between Canada 
and Great Britain. As is generally 
known this suggestion has been under 
discussion in Canada for several 
weeks. It grew out of a speech which 
the minister of agriculture, Hon. 
James A. Gardiner, made in the 
House of Commons some time ago. 
It was also under consideration more 
or less informally when a group of 
British food officials were in Canada 
in June. Reports of a conference and 
its results were widely circulated in 
Canada and the United States, though 
none of these contained any authentic 
information as to what was going on. 
In the end the British members went 
home without giving out any infor- 
mation. The Canadians were equally 
silent. 

In the meantime it has become a 
matter of general belief in Canada 
that the two governments are consid- 
ering’ an agreement binding their 
countries to the sale and purchase of 
a large portion of the Canadian 
spring wheat crops at a fixed price. 
As a consequence of this belief west- 
ern farmers, grain men, millers and 
indeed the people of Canada gen- 
erally are concerned to know what 
such an agreement would mean for 
them. No definite price has been 
stated, but $1.55 bu, which is and 
has been the price at Fort William 


for export wheat, is frequently 
mentioned. 
The Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


statement was addressed to prairie 
farmers and contains a number of 


arguments against the suggested 
agreement. In the first place it 
points out that to make such an 
agreement Canada would have to 


abandon her pledge concerning bilat- 
eral trade agreements in the postwar 
period, also her desire to trade with 
all the world on equal terms. Since 
this country was pledged in 1945 not 
to make bilateral agreements it would 
be impossible for a deal such as has 
been suggested to be carried out 
without breach of national honor. 

Among other considerations ad- 
vanced by the Grain Exchange as 
reasons against the supposed agree- 
ment one of the most effective is that 
the United Kingdom represents only 
36% of the Canadian market for 
wheat, while continental Europe takes 
49%. A binding agreement might set 
up serious disturbances in the Cana- 
dian marketing system and involve 
difficulties which it would take years 
to straighten out. 

With even these simple and ele- 
mentary facts to go by it is easy to 
understand why this story about a 
wheat agreement with Britain has 
never received much credence in 
Canada. With the exception of a 
group of extreme socialists and politi- 
cal agitators in the western prairie 


provinces no one could support a 
crackpot project of this kind. Can- 
ada’s future and the only future there 
is within measurable time for her 
lies in the completest freedom to 
trade with all the rest of the world 
without let or hindrance from tariffs 
or other economic barriers. 
A. H. B. 
¥ oy 


May Keep Exchange Closed 

Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian 
Press, in a dispatch from Ottawa, 
says it is informed that “signing of 
a four-year wheat contract between 
Canada and Britain, understood to 
be a foregone conclusion and expect- 
ed to be announced shortly, will mean 
that the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
will not be opened for another four 
years.” 

“This information,” states the Ca- 
nadian Press, “came from high gov- 
ernment sources who explained the 
signing of the contract will mean 
that the Canadian Wheat Board, 
which has been handling the market- 
ing of Canadian grain since 1943, will 


continue in operation for another 
four years and this automatically will 
shut the exchange out of the wheat 
business.” 

Members of the trade here, how- 
ever, are reserving comment and 
judgment on the effect that such an 
agreement may have on the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange. It is pointed 
out that the agreement has not yet 
been approved by the British gov- 
ernment. Ottawa reports are not 
clear in details and machinery to 
be used in connection with the pro- 
posed deal. 

Some private members point out 
very definitely that the continuation 
of the Canadian Wheat Board for an- 
other four years would not auto- 
matically shut the grain exchange 
out of the wheat business for that 
same length of time. The two op- 
erated together in the prewar years 
and on into September, 1943, when 
the government stepped in and sus- 


pended trading in wheat futures in| 


order to check the rising price trend 
in accordance with its price stabiliz- 
ing policy. 





Kent-Jones Urges British Bakers 
to Follow U. S. Lead in Nutrition 


London, Eng.—Dr. D. W. Kent- 
Jones,’eminent cereal chemist who re- 
cently toured the United States, in 
addressing the conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, 
Confectioners and Caterers, urged the 
baking industry of Great Britain to 
emulate that of America in taking 
a “long-term” view of nutritional 
practices as a fundamental science 
and regarding bread as a carrier of 
vitamins and minerals which should 
be provided for the “poorer classes.” 

Following are some of the points 
he stressed in his address: 

Nutrition can be defined as the 
process whereby living organisms ef- 
fect growth and remain active and 
healthy when grown. 

“It is no longer sufficient for bread 
just to provide calories and protein 
but it must also provide, in an ap- 
preciable amount, many. of the vita- 
mins and minerals which might other- 
wise be present in _ insufficient 
amounts in the diet of the poorer 
classes. These essential nutrients, in 
the main, are vitamin B,, riboflavin, 
niacin and iron.” 

In practice there are two methods 
in which this problem can be carried 
out—milling to long extraction as _ is 
done in England, or by the American 
system, synthetic enrichment. 

There is no difference between na- 
tural and synthetic vitamins. A vita- 
min is just a complex organic chem- 
ical. 

Americans are fully alive to the 
importance of nutrition as a funda- 
mental science, he said, pointing out 
that principal food firms in the Uni- 





ted States have subscribed $300,000 
a year to nutritional study in order 
to develop a comprehensive program 
of fundamental research and an edu- 
cational program to make the science 


ELECTED PRESIDENT—C. M. Snid- 
er, Snider Flour Milling Co., Ltd., St. 
Jacobs, Ont., was elected president of 
the Ontario Flour Millers Association 
at the eleventh annual general meet- 
ing of this organization held in To- 
ronto on June 10. Mr. Snider comes 
from a family which has been asso- 
ciated with the milling industry of 
Ontario for generations. 


effective in the lives of present and 
future generations. 

“Bread in future must truly be the 
staff of life, but, above all, it must 
remain a food which is acceptable to 
the bulk of the people, and particu- 
larly those people who really eat and 
rely upon plenty of bread.” 

There is plenty of work for the 
new British baking research associa- 
tion in many directions, but the ques- 
tion of nutrition is one which they 
cannot afford to neglect. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Organization 
to Handle Foreign 
Trade Considered 


Toronto, Ont.—The government of 
Canada has introduced a bill in the 
House of Commons by which a new 
organization to be known as Canadian 
Commercial Corporation will carry 
on trade with other countries. This 
will take the place of the Canadian 
Export Board, which has been doing 
business through ordinary commer- 
cial channels with countries abroad. 

The new arrangement is to promote 
two-way commercial traffic. It will 
have authority and the capital to do 
business in countries and with agen- 
cies which cannot at present engage 
in such operations. An initial $10,- 
000,000 is placed at its disposa! for 
trading purposes. 

There was some criticism of this 
bill when it came before parliament. 
The minister had said in his an- 
nouncement that the _ corporation 
would carry on for about two years 
or until private traders take over 
and function in the same field. Its 
predecessor, the Canadian Export 
Board, was under the direction of 
the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce and had done business amount- 
ing to over $400,000,000 in two years. 
This was all in the form of exports 
of which flour formed a considerable 
part. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEAR HOLDING OF WHEAT 
BY ONTARIO PRODUCERS 


Toronto, Ont.—Cutting of winter 
wheat has commenced in Ontario and 
is becoming general in nearly al! dis- 
tricts. Judging from a variety of 
reports the yield promises to be aver- 
age or slightly better than last year. 
However, the acreage is considerably 
smaller, so that the harvest will also 
be less than a year ago, when it 
was about normal. 

Fear is expressed in some quarters 
that there will be a tendency on the 
part of farmers to reduce their matr- 
ketings this year, owing to the small- 
er acreage and the scarcity of west- 
ern feed wheat. Indications are that 
there will be less of this grain ‘han 
usual for grinding into flour. This 
is unfortunate as there is a consid- 
erable market for Ontario winter 
wheat flour in the West Indies and 
already flour exporters have been re- 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent -Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































‘Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








Vietor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. eal 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 








El Reno, Okla. 





FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!!'""“ 
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ceiving inquiries for new crop sup- 
plies from those markets. 

Whether it will be possible to of- 
fer any volume of this flour for ex- 
port in the new crop season after do- 
mestic requirements are met remains 
to be seen and depends on farmers’ 
deliveries of wheat. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


IDLE GRAIN BOATS SEEN 
AS GRAIN RESERVE FADES 


Toronto, Ont.,—It is expected that 
as a result of the shortage of grain 
cargoes a large number of lake ves- 
sels will be out of active operation 
during the next few weeks or until 
the new western grain crops begin 
to move. 

Canada’s grain bins are almost 
empty. For instance, stocks of wheat 
at the lakehead:on July 15 totaled 
4,500,000 bus, compared with 42,750,- 
000 on the corresponding date last 
year. The quantity of wheat in farm- 
ers’ hands is also at a low point with 
the result that current daily receipts 
at Port Arthur and Fort William are 
extremely small as compared with 
normal years. 

The greatly accelerated speed of 
exports due to the urgent need of 
feed overseas has brought Canada’s 
huge stocks of grain to the vanish- 
ing point. However, the Canadian 
Wheat Board has so regulated sup- 
plies that the quantity allocated to 
the flour milling industry will be suf- 
ficient to take care of demand until 
the new crop wheat is on the market. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH COLUMBIA WHEAT 
EXPORTS REPORTED UP 


Vancouver, B. C.—Wheat shipments 
through this and other British Co- 
lumbia coast ports this season indi- 
cate that the west coast has recap- 
tured its prewar position in the ex- 
port movement of Canadian grain. 

Present total of 68,000,000 bus is 
the largest since the crop year of 
1932-33 and present indications are 
that when the current crop year ends 
July 31, approximately 70,000,000 bus 
will have been cleared, according to 
a statement issued here by D. A. 
Kane, western representative of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 

If the Alberta wheat crop is har- 
vested according to present promise, 
Mr. Kane indicated there is no rea- 
son why wheat shipments via Pacific 
Coast ports should not come very 
close to record levels during the com- 
ing crop year. At the present time 
the crop prospects are exceedingly 
good in the prairie provinces having 
a favorable freight rate to Vancouver 
and other coast ports. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WPTB PROHIBITS SUGAR 
GIFTS FOR ICING CAKE 


Toronto, Ont. — The practice, on 
the part of some bakers, of contin- 
uing to ice birthday and anniversary 
cakes by requesting customers to 
provide the necessary sugar has been 
ruled as not permissible by the ap- 
provals division of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. It is def- 
initely contrary to regulations for 
customers to hand over sugar to bak- 
ers for the icing of cakes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DESTROYS MILL 


Toronto, Ont.—The plant of the 
Brigden (Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., 
owned by J. W. Dean, was completely 
destroyed by fire July 11, together 
with a carload of flour awaiting ship- 
ment to Hong Kong. Loss is esti- 
mated at $34,000. The mill was built 
75 years ago and had a capacity of 
150 bbls per day. 
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r GUARANTEE 


Still Stands... 


LA 


We have always advertised our 
fine flours with the statement that 
we back them to the limit for the 
particular use to which they are 
adapted. 


This guarantee extends to La 
Grange Mills 80% flour. It is 
made from closely selected spring 
wheat, and as carefully milled as 
men and machines can make it. 
This results in satisfaction for the 
bakeshop and housewife. In these 
days of uncertainty about flour, 
your best bet is to stick to the mill 
that has always made quality its 
first objective. 


GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





PIONEER MILLERS OF SPRING WHEAT 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 


“AK & 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf: 






cirvy , MINNBEBOTA 
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— SINCE 1877 — 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


It is easy to merchandise flour these 


days, but it is no easier than before 
to keep satisfied customers. Second- 
rate quality is still resented. That’s 
why so many flour distributors are 
pleased with SNOBUDDY. Re- 
gardless of extraction rate it is still 
a leader in pleasing the housewife. 


—=—__— 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 

Minneso GOLD MINE 

Bes EXCELSIOR 





rela ..- Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, }.EW YORK 
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J. E. Sams 


(Continued from page 27.) 


Probably it is true that our Rep- 
resentatives try to carry out our 
wishes because they want our votes, 
but the fact remains that they do 
try to carry them out and it is this 
speaker’s studied opinion that the 
only place we can get relief is in 
Congress. 

Time after time we have seen 
how the bureaucrats in Washington 
fear Congress since they have told 
us that some special protection we 
were receiving was about to be sac- 
rificed because some member of our 
industry had sense enough to go to 
his Senator or Representative about 
the abuse his business was taking. 
These people fear Congress and 
when Congress is finally aroused to 
the unfair beating this particular in- 
dustry has been taking, they will 
crack down with a force that will be 
heard from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. It is only for us to use intelli- 
gence in getting a true statement of 
facts to these Representatives of 
ours. I trust the Congress of the 
United States. 

I believe it is high time this trade 
association takes cognizance of the 
the fact that relief is offered through 
Congress. I believe it is high time 
that this association takes the lead- 
ership in bringing to the other trade 
associations and associations in the 
allied trades the necessity of pre- 
senting a solid front so that we may 
inform Congress of the inequities un- 
der which we have: been laboring 
and demand relief from those in- 
equities. 

This industry is an industry which 
reaches out into the smallest tank- 
water towns. It is an industry which 
has a member in practically every 
town over the major part of Ameri- 
ca. The businessmen who are in 
this industry are respected and hon- 
ored citizens of their communities 
and have wide influence with both 
the farmers and the business gen- 
try. We have in them the medium 
for getting effective action in Wash- 
ington. All we need is to put this 
mechanism into operation. 

I propose that the feed indus- 
try adopt a policy favoring legisla- 
tion which is needed and advocate 
repeal of unfavorable and un-Amer- 
ican laws and regulations and, hav- 








GLAMOUR BAG — The bathing suit 
that Beverly Tyler, M-G-M starlet, is 
wearing used to be a gay print cot- 
ton bag containing chicken feed. Its 
elevation into the glamourous whirl 
of Hollywood indicates that there is 
more to feeding chickens than meets 
the eye. 





80% EXTRACTION 


but still 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





You’ll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. — 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








‘*(DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 





SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


— 








Kansas City, an. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 

New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 










QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


~The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
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with 
Standardized 
free-flowing 
“Vextram”’ 


» Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


$20 Varick Street, New York 13,N. Y 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 

































































d 
AT to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
. Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
_— Lincoln, Nebraska 
nec. ; 
(Standard Patent) 

— § | BIRCHMONT 
(Short Patent) 
nt ° 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
1c. Mills at Sales Office 

ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 
j 
R CO. 
al BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
ur BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 

‘ 1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 

co. STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
ill WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
y, Kan atte 
is FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
o FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
yl Geneva, N. Y. 
leans WHEAT RYE 
iu FLOUR mits Ar FLOUR 
rARS | GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 
URS 





Cc 
FLOURS a 
pring Wheat »* Kansas Wheat »« Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


'ULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 
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ing arrived at such a policy, get the 
support of all the people engaged in 


.the industry all over the country. 


I believe that a tiny murmur 
started in Blank Town, Wis., will 
gather volume as it rolls toward 
Washington from every little town 
along the way, until finally the voice 
of the feed industry will reach a 
crescendo when it arrives in Wash- 
ington that will rattle the very win- 
dows of the Capitol building. I be- 
lieve that our industry, with the sup- 
port it can get, can be heard in 
Washington in a way that will go a 
long way towards correcting the 
wrongs under which we have been 
laboring for a long time. 

Let’s sidetrack the government 
conference rooms and the cloak 
rooms and the office buildings and 
take our case directly to the foun- 
tain of power in Washington, the 
Congress of the United States. 

Let’s ask our Representatives to 
meet with us when we have our 
group meetings and become acquaint- 
ed with us. Let’s ask our Senators, 
where possible, to sit down with us 
and discuss the problems which are 
vital to our business and together 
work out legislation which will help 
rather than, hamper the feed busi- 
ness. Let’s ask these things as the 
right of American citizens and not 
as special privileges. 

When matters of importance arise 
where quick action is desired, let’s 
ask every member of the industry 
and his neighbors and his friends to 
wire, write or phone their Congress- 
man in order to give him the sup- 
port that he needs from the folks 
back home. 

This is no time for diplomacy. 
Our way of life is threatened and 
it is high time that we demand that 
America be given back to Amer- 
icans. 

No doubt some of you have been 
thinking that your speaker has men- 
tioned no laws that should be re- 
pealed, no law that should’ be 
changed, no _ new legislation that 
should be passed, and that is true. 
The making of these policies is a 
matter for your association and its 
board of directors under the able 
leadership of your good president. 
They are well qualified to do the 
job. 

Immediate Action Urged 

My only suggestion is that they 
immediately formulate a policy and 
then make every effort to have that 
policy translated into action by mak- 
ing their Senators and Representa- 
tives fully aware of the matter and 
the temper of their constituents. 

This nation has been called the 
“cradle of liberty” and if it is to 
remain the “cradle of liberty,’”’ busi- 
ness must act to protect itself with- 
out delay. 

As I started this address with a 
quotation from Abraham Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address, so I shall end 
it. Lincoln said that, “Government 
of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” And if we, like Lincoln, 
are determined that this should be 
true, let’s do something about it be- 
fore we meet again. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENT 


New York, N.-Y.—The dividend of 
75c a share payable Aug. 1 on the 
new par common stock of Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., does not establish a 
regular rate, Hanford Main, presi- 
dent, has told stockholders. Condi- 
tions continue too uncertain as yet, 
he said, and current shortages of 
flour and other raw materials have 
affected sales. 
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The Coming Relaxation of 
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Commodity Market Restrictions 


VUNALENALAUEHNL EAL 


Two developments of great importance are obviously get- 
ting nearer: 


@ Re-opening of futures markets still closed because 
of world conditions—creating enlarged interest in 
commodity trading as a whole. 


ay Elimination of “ceilings,” “floors,” and other re- 
strictions on free price movements. 


essed, and all which are inter- 
connected by 40,000 miles of 
leased wire, are obviously an 
aid in speedy transmission of 
such data. 

We would like to have an op- 
portunity to consult with you 
now regarding what specific serv- 
ices we can perform for you. Such 
a consultation can be arranged at 
your pleasure with one of our 
executives in any of our 90 offices 
accessible to you. 


When normal conditions in these 
two respects have been restored, 
trade interests will need fast, 
valuably interpretive informa- 
tion. This type of material, the 
kind that experienced business- 
men can use advantageously, is 
: what our firm supplies regularly 
= — in regard to all important com- 
= modities. The operations of our 
2 90 offices, 60 of which are located 
in areas where commodities are 
either largely grown or proc- 
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MMT 


TVNITNUELENUNNHGASUTEEYEEEEY ENTE ETNALNNHTE 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


= Brokers in Commodities and Securities 

= Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 

70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 90 Cities 
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100 LBs. 
EAGLE’S 


O07, 


Milled with the same care and skill that 
have made DaANieEL WEBSTER and GoLp Coin 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EaGLe’s will be the best of its kind. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 
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GOOSE WHEAT.—It’s sort of a his- 
torical horse laugh that durum wheat, 
once the be-damned ‘Pariah of the 
Plains,’ menace of bread wheat, 
should now become agriculture’s pet 
again, this time honestly and in its 
own right. The situation is exactly 
reversed, for bread wheats today are 
pushing durum off the map, and agri- 
cultural experts and plant breeders 
quite properly are doing their best 
to stop the punishment. 

When durums were introduced into 
the Dakotas and Minnesota four dec- 
ades ago their chief talking points 
were rust resistance and high yields. 
Now the bread wheats have been im- 
proved in rust resistance and there 
is very little difference in yield. This 
has brought steady increase in bread 
wheat acreage and corresponding de- 
crease in durum acreage. There are 
other influencing factors in the re- 
versal of position (later maturing of 
durum, for example, and the hazard 
of mixing strains planted too near 
bread wheats), but let’s not get too 
technical in a frivolous column. Let’s 
pause only for a couple of figures— 
durum acreage in the principal pro- 
ducing states has decreased from a 
peak of 6,700,000 in 1928 to 2,100,000 
in 1945—and then pick up the story 
of those halcyon days of this wheat 
variety when it was pushing bread 
wheats around. 


@ Durum’s early history was told 
graphically and angrily in The North- 
western Miller of the first decade of 
this century, in a furious effort to 
protect bread wheats against the mis- 
taken and misguided promotion work 
that was being done by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Shall we, then, 
listen in on an editorial written in 
1908? By that time, at long last, 
durum wheat had been recognized 
for what it is and not for what it 
had been touted to be, and The 
Northwestern Miller clarioned and 
cartooned as the accompanying pic- 
tures and the following paragraphs 
attest: 

“Between the mischief breeding 
proclivities of its own cereal experts 
and the zealous desire of its own 
food experts to find something 
to denounce, the Department of Agri- 
culture is confronted with a problem 
which it will find most difficult to 
solve unless it is willing to confess 


By Carroll K. Michener 


itself the most arbitrary, inconsist- 
ent, irrational and illogical authority 
on the face of the earth. 

“Durum wheat is the cause of the 
trouble. Roaming the fields wild, of 
doubtful parentage and of question- 
able character, this outcast of the 
cereal world led a happy and irre- 
sponsible existence for many years. 
It was familiarly known as Goose 
wheat and was recognized as of little 
value and importance by authorities 
on wheat. 

“Later, the parental Department 
of Agriculture discovered it, not at 
home where it might easily have 
been found, but in far-off Russia 
where a _ government functionary, 
traveling at state expense, came up- 
on it and bore it in triumph to Wash- 
ington, almost bursting with a sense 
of its potential possibilities. 

“The great and kind chief of the 
department received the orphan lov- 
ingly and promised to be a father 
to it. Its name was at once changed 
to Macaroni, but, upon further con- 
sideration, this was esteemed undig- 
nified and suggestive of spaghetti and 
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things Italian and therefore un-Amer- 
ican, so it was rechristened Durum. 


@ “Little Durum became the pet child 
of Tama James, the Great Chief of 
the department [James Wilson, secre- 
tary, 1897-1912], and was soon the 
adored of the scientists, bureau 
heads, chiefs of staff, sub-chiefs, as- 
sistants, supernumeraries and all 
those who love to labor in the de- 
partment because the hours are easy, 
the work light, the glory great and 
the pay satisfactory. The new favor- 
ite was taken in hand and great 
things were predicted of its future 
when kind Papa Tama should have 
completed its education and properly 
introduced it to his friends the farm- 
ers. 

“During these happy days, nothing 
was too good for dear Little Durum. 
Government experts were. put to 
work to prove that it was not only as 
good as the established grades of 
wheat but in many respects far bet- 
ter. The department baker made 
beautiful loaves of bread from it, 
very yellow and sweet to the taste, 
and Papa Tama would put them on 
his desktop and show them to visit- 
ing congressmen and old rural and 
political friends from the middle west 
who called. 








“He would tell them how Little 
Durum, his pet, was to cause all the 
arid places of the country to become 
productive and how hundreds of mil- 
lion of dollars would result from its 
cultivation and use. Then he would 
make his callers taste the loaves and 
presently they would get away and 
go out quickly and take a Big Drink, 
to get the sweet taste out of their 
mouths, and when the Great Chief 
had gone home and the long, long 
department day of three hours and 
fifteen minutes had drawn to its 
weary close, the overworked office 
boy would gather up the fragments 
of the flinty loaves and use them on 
his homeward way to swat cats with; 
the results being highly satisfactory 
to him and most disastrous to the 
felines. 

“Then the exploitation of Little 
Durum began in earnest. It never 
realized how great and strong and 
virtuous it was; how rich in gluten 
and hydrogen and nitrogen and hy- 
pophosphites and gliadin and food 
content and a whole lot of other 
things until the government special- 
ists got through with its analysis. 
Proud it was when magazine writers 
and well stuffed newspaper corre- 
spondents of the cuckoo type began 
to tell the world what a wonderful 
grain it was and what a truly amaz- 
ing work the department was doing 
in the introduction of the new cereal 
which it had discovered and adopted. 


@ Regretful Millers—‘“During this 
time the millers looked upon the ex- 
ploitation of the government favor- 
ite with regret; they failed to see the 
wisdom of encouraging Little Durum 
to the detriment of other children of 
the wheat field; older ones whose 
character had been tried, determined 
and recognized the world over. They 
were told that they did not know 
their business, that the government 
knew what was good for them far 
better than they did, and the Great 
Chief informed them that if they did 
not take to Little Durum willingly, 
it would sooner or later be forced 
upon them. 

“Finally there came a time when 





the prediction of Tama James threat- 
ened to come true. Durum had be- 
come so plentiful, it had reached such 
large proportions in the total of the 
crop that millers began to realize 
the inevitable. The once orphan out- 
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cast had been made so welcome that 
it had begun to oust its brethren 
from the field. It appeared ag jf 
millers would have to grind the goy. 
ernment’s pet wheat or go short of 
grain. Some of them tried it with 
more or less satisfactory results, 
“While this had been going on, an. 
other chieftain had risen to promi. 
nence and power in the Department 
of Agriculture. He was a large, fat, 
arrogant gentleman with a soggy 
face and a suspicious nature whom 
the pure food bill had made into a 
petty Tsar. The newspapers fel] 
down and worshipped him, because 
he could ever be counted upon tp 
give them a fresh sensation. Con. 
gress made him and two others a 
triumvirate which should have abso. 
lute control of the people’s food, with 
ample power to ruin and destroy any 
manufacturer who chose to differ 
from the new chief as to what was 
pure and proper for the public ‘o eat, 


@ Old Doc Wiley.—‘‘Puffed up with 
, pride of place and swollen with news. 
paper praise and magazine noioriety 
this mighty chieftain came to lelieve 
that he was bigger and had more 





power and knew more and could do 
greater things than even the great 
chief Tama James. He had taken no 
part in the raising of Little Durum 
and, being of a jealous and dyspeptic 
disposition, he was only too glad to 
take down the pretension of this de- 
partment pet and at the same time 
worry and harass the manufacturers. 

“Accordingly he declared _ that 
whatever might have been done by 
the specialists of the department in 
encouraging the growth of Durum 
and whatever they might have said 
and published concerning. its being 
the equal of other hard wheats, he, 
King of the Food Experts, for his 
part, would not consider it binding 
upon the pure food officials because 
it had not been sanctioned by them. 

“He would hold that a mixture of 
flour made from Durum and _ flour 
made from other wheats would be 
a violation of the pure food law, be 
cause it was a base deception upon 
the public. The millers thereupon 
were informed that if they fo!lowed 
the advice of Chief Tama James and 
ground Durum wheat with other 
wheats, they would be liable ‘o the 
awful fines and penalties which Chief 
Wiley [Dr. Harvey Washington 
Wiley, head of the Bureau of hem 
istry, 1883-1912], had absolute power 
to impose. 

“Thus it happens that poor Little 
Durum, after having been acopted 
and petted and praised and nu 
into lusty life by one section of the 
Department of Agriculture, is now 
disowned by its once fond parents a 
lies quacking lustily for help on the 
‘doorstep of another section of the 
Same department, while the puzzled 
miller, realizing that he will b 
damned if he does and damned 
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if he doesn’t, dejectedly mutters, ‘O 
Consistency, thou art, indeed, a 
jewel.’”’ : 
vy 
Could delegates from the goose 
wheat generation of farmers and 
flour millers have attended the re- 
cent annual convention of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers As- 
sociation they would have been 
mightily mystified over all the talk 
of there being too little durum and 
how to get more of it. Tama Jim 
might have felt right at home, of 
course, though his wheat pet didn’t 
grow up to be the kind of gander 
he thought it would. 
e®e@ @ 


The number of dollars in the 
American farmer’s annual income pile 
is 24,000,000,000. That is 6,000,000,- 
000 more than there were in it in 
the predepression peak of 1919 and 
the heap is more than five times as 
high as it was during the depression 
hollow of 1932. This is a lot of 
dollars; but more than that can be 
said of such palpable prosperity. In 
spite of World War I’s high agricul- 
tural prices the farmer’s postwar 
debt load was three times as big as 
when the war began. Profits were 
used to build up a topheavy credit. 
Not so today: this time farmers have 
used their increased income to pay 
off debts, and they’ve got a cash 
cushion soft enough to ease the 
weight of most any kind of depres- 
sion. 





Grain Decontrol 





(Continued from page 13.) 


(iii) That the public interest will 
be served by such regulation. If in 
the case of any commodity listed in 
subparagraph (a) such board fails 
to direct, on or before Aug. 20, 1946, 
that such commodity shall not be 
regulated under this act and the Sta- 
bilization Act of 1942, as amended, 
maximum prices and regulations and 
orders under such acts shall be ap- 
plicable with respect to such com- 
modity without regard to this para- 
graph (8). 

(c) If in the case of any commod- 
ity listed in subparagraph (a) such 
board, on or before Aug. 20, 1946, 
does direct that such commodity 
shall not be regulated under such 
acts, the board may at any subse- 
quent time direct that such commod- 
ity shall be so regulated if it finds: 

(i) That the price of such com- 
modity has risen unreasonably above 
a price equal to the lawful maxi- 
mum price in effect on June 30, 1946, 
plus the amount per unit of any sub- 
sidy payable with respect thereto as 
of June 29, 1946: and 

(ii) That such commodity is in 
Short supply and that its regulation 
is practicable and enforceable: and 

(iii) That the public interest will 
be served by such regulation. There- 
after, the provisions of such acts and 
regulations and orders thereunder 
Shall be applicable with respect to 
such commodity without regard to 
this paragraph (8). 

(d) In the case of milk, the board 
May consider and determine decon- 
trol or recontrol on a regional basis. 

(9) The Price Decontrol Board 
Shall also have power to determine, 
when maximum prices are in effect 
with respect to any commodity listed 
M paragraph (8) (a), whether any 
Subsidy or any part thereof in effect 
Prior to June 30, 1946, shall be re- 
established in whole or in part; and 
the powers of the administrator, the 
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Commodity Credit Corp., and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to pay 
subsidies in connection with such 
commodity shall be limited in ac- 
cordance with any order of the board. 





Macaroni Meet 





(Continued from page 20.) 


ment Station, reviewed the research 
work done.by his department on 
durum production, semolina manufac- 
ture, and the manufacture of prod- 
ucts from semolina. Durum wheat 
production centers in North Dakota, 
and nature has provided certain por- 
tions of that state with soil and 
climate particularly adaptable to the 
production of high quality durum. 
As Dr. Harris said, only through 
constant improvement of the crop 
through plant breeding, better cul- 
tural and production methods, and 
protection in field and storage can 
the grower hope to deliver to the 
processor the kind of raw material 
the processor wants. 


C. W. Wolfe Re-elected President 


C. W. Wolfe, Megs Macaroni Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the association. A. Irving 
Grass of the I. J. Grass Noodle Co., 
Chicago, was named first vice presi- 
dent, and C. L. Norris of the Cream- 
ette Co., Minneapolis, was elected 
second vice president. 

New directors elected were: Joseph 
Pellegrino, Pence Macaroni Mfg. Co., 
Lowell, Mass; Peter LaRosa, V. La- 
Rosa & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
Henry Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., 
Jersey City, N. J; C. W. Wolfe; 
Horace Gioia, Gioia Macaroni Co., 
Rochester, N. Y; A. Irving Grass; 
Joseph Matalone, Chicago (Ill.) Mac- 
aroni Co; P. J: Viviano, Del Monica 
Foods Co., St. Louis; J. H. Diamond, 
Gooch Food Products Co., Lincoln, 
Neb; Edward De Ricco, Santiago 
Macaroni Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal; 
Guido P. Merlino, Mission Macaroni 
Co., Seattle, Wash; C. L. Norris. 

Directors at large elected were: 
L. S. Vagnino, Faust Macaroni Co., St. 
Louis; Albert Ravarino, Ravarino & 
Freschi, St. Louis; Albert S. Weiss, 
Weiss Noodle Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Frank Traficanti, Traficanti 
Bros., Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ILLINOIS RETAIL BAKERS 
THREATENED WITH STRIKE 


Chicago, Ill.— Approximately 500 
retail bakeshops here and 68 in down- 
state Illinois are affected by 30-day 
strike notices expiring Aug. 10 which 
were filed by retail bakers unions 
representing about 1,500 workers fol- 
lowing failure of negotiations with 
operators. 

Unions and operators had agréed 
to accept the terms of a contract 
signed by Illinois wholesale operators 
some weeks ago but unions demand- 
ed. the inclusion of an insurance 
clause, which was rejected by the 
operators. : 

Chicago retailers have asked state 
union headquarters for permission to 
negotiate with locals 2 and 62. Chi- 
cago unions are demanding a 42-hour 
week at $53@55, against the present 
scale of $47@49 for a 48-hour week. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR BEING BUILT 


Treaty, Ind.—A new elevator is be- 
ing constructed in Wabash County 
for the Wabash County Farm Bureau. 
It will have a capacity of 50,000 bus 
of grain, compared to 30,000 in the 
old elevator which burned last fall. 
Rollo Baer is the manager. 
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lt Must Be Handled With Care 


Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Sized right and placed right to fit 
our enclosure (so long as Postal 
egulations are complied with). 




















Tension Address Saver Window “ADDRESS 
Envelopes save time, addressing SAVER’ 
costs, and avoid errors—one address- ENVELOPES 


ing job serves for both envelope 
and enclosure. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


Ornginatiy BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE CO. 


500 South 5th St. Main 0547 Minneapolis 15, Minn. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE -40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CQ. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











J onEs-H ETTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. } 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 


UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 

















High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 


Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Clyde F. Scott, Kansas City man- 
ager for Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and 
Mrs. Scott are on a three weeks’ va- 
cation journey to the North Pacific 
Coast. After visiting Puget Sound 
cities and Victoria, B. C., they will 
return by Canadian Pacific with 
stops at Banff and Lake Louise be- 
fore continuing to Kansas City by 
way of Winnipeg and Minneapolis. 

& 


A group of 19 Central and South 
American students who are studying 
at the University of Kansas City 
visited the Kansas City Board of 
Trade July 20. They were shown 
around the floor by F. J. Fitzpatrick, 
vice president of Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., who speaks their 
tongue quite fluently, and J. P. Parks 
of the J. P. Parks Co. 


W. H. Attaway of Becker’s Bakery, 
Spartanburg, S. C., has returned from 
New York, N. Y., where he visited his 
daughter and—most important—his 
new granddaughter. 

* 


D. G. Anderson, vice president in 
charge of the grocery products divi- 
sion of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, visited the branch office in 
Atlanta recently. 

® 


J. R. Henderson, manager of the 
regional office, bulk division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., with headquarters in 
Atlanta, recently returned from a 
trip to Richmond, Va. Accompanied 
by F. H. Wendorf, new bulk division 
manager for the Richmond, Va., 
branch, Mr. Henderson called on the 
trade in parts of Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

ae 


G. E. Findley, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, Texas, has been 
visiting the Louisiana trade with 
M. A. Braud, representative for the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, with headquarters in 
Thibadaux, La. 

aa 


Cc. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, attended a meeting of direc- 
tors of the Western Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. at Kansas City, 
Mo., July 17. 

«¢ 


The Hutchinson (Kansas) Board of 
Trade acted favorably on the appli- 
cation for membership of Thomas 
Casey, who recently opened an office 
there for Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Mr. 
Casey continues to commute from his 
former home in Wichita, because he 
has been unable to find a home in 
Hutchinson. 

# 


E. E. Huffman, divisional sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to the Lawrence Milling Co. 
at St. Louis, Mo. David S, Jackman, 
vice president and general manager, 
and Dee McQuillen, general superin- 
tendent of the company, recently re- 
turned from Marion, Ohio. 

* 


J. S. Hargett, president of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., and president of the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 


merce, presided at the recent “kick- 

off” breakfast which preceded the 

final drive to raise funds for the 

Oklahoma State Symphony Society. 
* 

George J. Stover, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., is vacationing with his family 
in the New York Finger Lakes area. 

* 


Announcement has been made of 
the engagement and approaching 
marriage in August of Miss Ann 
Claire Ping to Paul T. Jackson, Jr. 
The groom-elect is the son of Paul T. 
Jackson, secretary of the Oklahoma 
Millers Association, and a_ student 
at the University of Oklahoma since 
his return from foreign service in 
the air corps. 


Among seven St. Louisans who 
were decorated recently by the Unit- 
ed Kingdom for wartime service was 
Mrs. Ernest A. Webb, wife of Ernest 
A. Webb, grain buyer for Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., who received the King’s 
Medal. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHAMPION WHEAT GROWER 
Toledo, Ohio.—According to a re- 
port from Dover, Ohio, Tuscarawas 
County farmers have nominated 
Ernest Staub, Cappeldale Farms, as 
Ohio’s No. 1 wheat grower for 1946. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS DURANT MILLING CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—Harold T. 
Gwaltney was named president and 
general of the Durant 








manager 


(Okla.) Milling Co. at the recent 
meeting of stockholders. Mr. Gwalt- 
ney succeeds G, W. Wharton,’ man- 
ager of the mill since 1933. Direc- 
tors are Harold T. Gwaltney, Mrs. 
T. F. Gwaltney, M. W. Fitzgerald, 
M. C. Mhoon and J. B. Hunsaker, all 
of Durant, and J. Lloyd Ford and O. 
S. Grimmett of Shawnee. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE SCOULAR WINS AT 
K. C. FEED CLUB OUTING 


Kansas City, Mo.—The annual 
golfing outing of the Kansas City 
Feed Club was staged at the Indian 
Hills Country Club near Kansas 
City July 12 and George Scoular of 
the Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., paced 
the field with a score of 79 to win 
the prize for the low gross. Earl 
Sallee of the Borden Co. had the 
highest score of the afternoon and 
received the high gross prize. 

Other winners in the tournament 
which was featured by a variety of 
prize qualifications included two blind 
bogey leaders, Norman Norgens, 
Lowe-Campbell and Henry Meyer- 
hoff, of the Fulton Bag Co. The 
low net of the tourney was captured 
by A. E. Herman of the Nickel Plate 
Road, and second low went to R. H. 
McLean of the Essmueller Co. 

Paul Lonnecker, Thompson-Hay- 
ward Chemical Co., scored identical 
totals on both nines to win the award 
for even nines, while Don Scarlett 
of the Chase Bag Co. was the most 
erratic golfer of the afternoon, win- 
ning the prize for the most uneven 
lines. 

Following the golf tournament a 
dinner was held in the club house 
at which about 90 members were 
present. In the evening bingo was 
played with golf balls and other 
prizes going to the winners. 











The first mill at Alley Spring, Mo., was built in 1820 by James 


McConnac. 


It was used only to grind corn. All traces of the original 


structure have disappeared. It was one of the few Missouri mills on rec- 
ord whose original buhrs were hewn from native sandstone. 
In 1870 Barksdale and Daugherty bought out the McConnac heirs 


and built a new dam and mill. 


They operated it until 1880 and then sold 


it to Charles Klepzig who operated it until 1891 when he sold it to George 
McKaskill. McKaskill rebuilt it as a flour mill. 
The original turbine was made of native lumber but was replaced 


by a modern turbine. 


The mill was capable of producing 24 bbls of flour per day or 50 bus 


of corn meal. 


It has not operated for 30 years but is maintained as a 


landmark and historical site by the State of Missouri. In 1934 the struc- 
ture was reconditioned by the National Park Board and the CCC. 

Alley Spring, rising in a circular basin 200 ft in diameter and flowing 
a daily average of 78,200,000 gals, supplied the water power to operate 


the mill. 


Originally it was called Mammoth Spring but the name was 


changed to Alley Spring in honor of John Alley, one of the Missouri pio- 


neers. 
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x 
Dr. Betty Sullivan 


LADY DIRECTOR—Dr. Betty Suilli- 
van, director of research for the Fus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapvlis, 
was recently elected a member of the 
board of directors of the firm. ‘She 
replaces Henry S. Kingman, Minzne- 
apolis banker, who resigned. [Miss 
Sullivan has been the research lead 
for Russell-Miller for about 15 yeurs. 
She is a past president and a cur- 
rent member of the executive com- 
mittee for the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. This is the first 
time in the 64-year history of the 
company that’ a woman has _ been 
named a director. 





SBA CONVENTION THEME 
TO BE RECONSTRUCTION 


Atlanta, Ga.—‘Reconstruction and 
progress” will be the theme of the 
convention of the Southern Bakers 
Association, to be held at the Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Miss., Sept. 15-18, according to George 
Ball of Ball’s Bakery, Opelika, Ala., 
president. 

Chairmen of the convention com- 
mittees were announced as follows: 


Entertainment, E. E. Wedding, 
Gulfport, Miss; reception, George 
Rayl, Hardin’s Bakery, Meridian, 


Miss; golf, Roy Lichlyter, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Birmingham, Ala; horse- 
shoes, Charles Brown, Greenwood, 
Miss; ladies, Mrs. Herbert Smith, 
Biloxi, Miss. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAUL C. STARK NAMED 
TO SUCCEED W. F. STRAUB 


Washington, D. C.—Paul C. Sturk 
has been named director of the Of- 
fice of Emergency Food Program to 
succeed Walter F. Straub, according 
to a recent announcement from ‘he 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. ‘Ir. 
Straub has resigned to return to p''v- 
ate business. 

Mr. Stark is the director of ‘he 
food distribution programs branch of 
the Production and Marketing -.d- 
ministration and director of the a- 
tion Garden Program. He also will 
serve as executive director of ‘he 
Famine Emergency Committee at ‘he 
request of Chester C. Davis, chzir- 
man. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOVES OFFICES 


New York, N. Y.—F. H. Paul & 
Stein Bros. have moved their offices 
to 100 Gold St. here. 
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STAFF CHANGES MADE 
BY FISHER COMPANY 


Officers Also Announce Establish- 
ment of a New Packaged Prod- 
ucts Division 


Seattle, Wash.—Changes in duties 
and executive titles of a number of 
executive personnel of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. have been an- 
nounced by O. D. Fisher, president, 
and John L. Locke, general manager, 
of the company. 

Coincident with the announcement 
of the changes in titles and duties of 
the personnel affected, it was also 
announced that John Walker has 
been appointed head of a newly cre- 
ated packaged products division, and 
that Kenneth R. Fisher, formerly as- 
sistant sales manager in charge of 
grocery products, has been promoted 
to the position of treasurer of the 
company. 

Mr. Walker directed the sales and 
advertising programs for Duff’s Mixes 
from December, 1941, until he joined 
the Fisher organization. Before be- 
ing connected with Duff’s, he served 
with the sales staff of General Foods, 
Inc., becoming associate advertising 
manager in charge of a group of its 
products. 

Kenneth R. Fisher, the new treas- 
urer, began his full-time connection 
with the company in 1930, but his 
experience dates back to school vaca- 
tions when he worked at the plant 
on such jobs as sweeper, trucker and 
warehouseman. In 1943 he was made 
assistant sales manager in charge of 
grocery products and in that capacity 
was largely responsible for the intro- 
duction and merchandising of Zoom, 
the company’s whole wheat cereal. 

Other staff members affected and 
their new titles are: 

J. S. Davis, vice president and sales 
manager. Mr. Davis has been with 
the company since 1911, starting as 
a billing clerk. He has been a direc- 
tor of the company since 1938. 

Frank White, who was promoted 
from the position of milling superin- 
tendent to general superintendent, 
joined the Fisher organization 29 
years ago, starting as a warehouse 
clerk. He had been foreman of the 
container department before being 
promoted to milling superintendent. 

William L. Haley, formerly director 
of products control, now is director 
of production and products control. 
Mr. Haley, a graduate of Maryville 
(Tenn.) College, has been with the 
Fisher company for the past 29 years. 
He is a member of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, the 
American Chemical Society, the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
heers and the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists. He also is a member of 
the technical advisory committee of 
the Millers National Federation. 

A. J. McFarlane was promoted to 
the position of sales manager of the 
Company’s feed division. He is presi- 
dent of the Washington State Feed 
Association and has been with the 
Company for 23 years, gaining his 
early experience in feed sales and 
service while attending the Univer- 
Sity of Washington, from which he 
was graduated in 1929. 

Roy Adams, formerly identified 
With the accounting, export and do- 
mestic sales departments with the 
Fisher company, has been promoted 
to the position of assistant to the 
Sales manager, J. S. Davis. Mr. 
Adams joined the organization in 
1921. 

Dewey H. Robbins was promoted 
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from head miller to milling superin- 
tendent. Mr. Robbins has been with 
the company for 14 years and served 
with the navy during World War II, 
holding the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. He is vice president of the 
Association of Operative Millers. 

Harold A. Herzog, now warehouse 
superintendent, has been with the 
company for the past 19 years dur- 
ing which time he gained production 
engineering background to qualify 
him for his new post. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRAINING BAKERS CALLED 
INDUSTRY’S BIG PROBLEM 


New York, N. Y.—Albert E. Tolley, 
executive vice president of the Ward 
Baking Co. and president of the New 
York Bakers Club, told the Metropoli- 
tan Production Men’s Club recently 
that their greatest future problem 
will be the selection and training of 
young men for the baking industry. 
He urged the establishment of voca- 
tional training schools throughout 
the country, to be followed by prac- 
tical shop training. 

Mr. Tolley praised the industry for 
its backing of the enrichment pro- 
gram, and said that production men 
have been called upon to produce 
greater volume with reduced sup- 
plies. Other problems, he continued, 
facing production men are the short- 
age of flour supplies, the necessity 
for replacement of equipment and 
the need to produce goods of the 
highest possible quality. 

Production men must be familiar 
with cost factors, Mr. Tolley said. 
These include invisible loss, loss in 
scaling and production per man per 
hour. He added that production men 
will have to be able to work with 
organized labor, and advised them to 
“plan your work and then work your 
plan.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETAILERS’ OUTING 


Minneapolis, Minn.—More than 50 
bakers and allied tradesmen were 
present at the golf outing sponsored 
by the Associated Bakers of Min- 
neapolis July 17 at the Westwood 
Hills Country Club. An afternoon 
of golf and card playing was followed 
by a buffet supper. The party was 
occasioned by the annual retail gro- 
cers’ picnic. 
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Chicago Flour Distributors’ Group 
Honors Fred Larsen, Sr., at Outing 





Fred Larsen, Sr. 


Chicago, IllPerfect summer 
weather, a fine and sporty golf course 
and beautiful club quarters all helped 
to make the twenty-first annual golf 
tournament and outing of the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, held at the Elmhurst (IIl.) 
Country Club on July 16, a most 
enjoyable affair. 

Fred Larsen, Sr., president of Ha- 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., was 
honored and was presented with a 
beautiful gift. For the past three 
years, the association has honored 
one of its members at its annual 
outing. The three previous recipients 
of this honor were the late Walter S. 
Johnson, John F. Benes and David 
D. Vaughan. 

R. E. Bemmels of Bemmels & 
Vaughan, reviewed the career of Mr. 
Larsen, saying that after attending 
school and business college, Mr. Lar- 
sen started his flour career as an 
office boy in 1899 with Eckhart & 
Swan Milling Co., now the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co. A year later 
he was promoted to the company’s 
sales staff, a position he held until 
1913, when he, William Habel and 
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“Our expansion program got away from us.” 


John Armbruster formed the flour 
distributing firm of-Habel, Armbrus- 
ter & Larsen Co., one of the best 
known in its field in the country. 


Mr. Bemmels also spoke of the 
active part Mr. Larsen has taken in 
the affairs of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, serving as 
president in 1921. He-has also served 
on its board and numerous commit- 
tees, and for a number of years was 
the organization’s representative on 
the board of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors. This was 
a well deserved tribute to one of 
Chicago’s leading flour distributors: 

R. E. Bemmels was the winner of 
the first low net prize in the golf 
tournament. Some of the other golf 
winners were N. R. Swarthout, Bak- 
ers’ Helper; W. Mattson, Brolite Co; 
N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co; Fred Larsen, Jr., and George 
Peterson, Habel, Armbruster & Lar- 
sen Co; F. Wenter, Bakers’ Helper, 
and Henry Brainerd, broker. 

S. O. Werner, The Northwestern 
Miller, won the horseshoe tourna- 
ment. Some of the other winners 
were R. Obright, Bakers Weekly; 
F. A. Owens, International Milling 
Co., and G. H. Bauch, Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co. 

President N. G. Anderson presided 
at the dinner, at which the prizes 
were awarded and the tribute paid 
to Mr. Larsen. Harry W. Larsen of 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
chairman of the outing committee, 
announced the winners and awarded 
the prizes. On the committee assist- 
ing Mr. Larsen were George Korinek, 
Frank Korinek & Co; Wayne T. Wil- 
son, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and George 
Chussler, Bakers Weekly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHARLES J. CALLAN RETIRES 


New York, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. has announced the retirement 
of Charles J. Callan, who was in di- 
rect charge of more than $100,000,- 
000 worth of General Foods products 
for the armed forces during the war. 
Mr. Callan received many honors in- 
cluding a citation from Secretary 
of War Patterson for his contribution 
to the war effort. Mr. Callan, as- 
sociated with the company approxi- 
mately 43 years, will be succeeded 
by Norman Grant, who was in charge 
of war business at Washington, D. C. 


DEATHS 


Raymond Peter Ronzoni, 40, secre- 
tary, treasurer and sales manager of 
the Ronzoni Macaroni Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., died at his home 
in Manhasset, L. I., July 15. Mr. 
Ronzoni started as a salesman with 
the company, founded in 1918 by his 
father, Emanuel Ronzoni, now re- 
tired. 


Mrs. Carl P. Mies, wife of the sales 
manager of the edible oils division, 
Sparkler Mfg. Co., Mundelein, IIl., 
died July 15, following a lingering 
illness. Funeral services were held 
July 17 at Toledo Ohio. 


Oscar Pilcher, flour broker of New 
Orleans, who represented the Gilster 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill., for the past 
30 years, passed away July 11. 
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Dynamic Kernels Harvest Under Way; 


Ceremony on Aug. 1 Will End Project 


From 50,000 to 60,000 bus of wheat 
will be threshed from the 2,666 acres 
of Dynamic Kernels now in process 
of harvesting. On Aug. 1, on the 
Fair Grounds at Adrian, Mich., one 
of the 275 fields of Perry Hayden’s 
“Biblical tithing wheat” grown this 
year in the sixth and final season of 
his experiment in practical religion, 
will be reaped before an audience 
that is expected to number many 
thousands. 

Some of the grain in the exhibition 
plot will be cut by cradle; it will be 
threshed by flail and also by old- 
time steam-powered machinery; and 
it will be ground before the grand- 
stands on stone mills brought there 
for the occasion. By army helicopter 
100 lbs of the Dynamic Kernels flour 
will be flown to Toledo, Ohio, where 
the Lakeside Biscuit Co. promises to 
convert it, in.56 minutes, into 10,000 
crisp graham crackers, which will be 
flown back to Adrian immediately 
and “fed to the multitude” by 50 
4-H Club girls. 

In addition to steam-powered, 42- 
inch buhrstones, furnished by the J. 
W. Russell mill at Bryan, Ohio, a set 
of 20-inch stones will be provided by 
George Gilmore, proprietor of the 
Genesee Mills at Jonesville, Mich., a 
little plant once operated by Joseph 
Marsh, father of A. M. Marsh, who 
for many years has been with the 
flour mill division of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Father 
and son once worked in the Hayden 
Mills at Tecumseh, Mich., of which 
Perry Hayden, founder of the project 
now known as Dynamic Kernels 
Foundation, is president. <A. M. 
Marsh will help run the old plant, 
familiar to him as a boy. It will be 
powered by a jeep. 


Biscuits on the Spot 


Some of the Dynamic Kernels will 
be ground into white flour on an ex- 
perimental mill furnished by F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich. 
Larry Leudemann, plant superinten- 
dent, will be in charge. It is hoped 
that Mrs. Edith Rockwell, the Michi- 
gan Mother of 1946, may be on hand 
from Three Rivers, Mich., to assist 
in the baking of biscuits from this 
flour. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Campbell, Har- 
din, Mont., known as the world’s 
largest wheat raiser, will be there 
with a sickle, to help cut the world’s 
smallest wheat field. This will be a 
4x8-foot replica of the original field 
planted in 1940. L. K. Wood, Men- 
don, Utah, will operate one of his 
miniature model threshing machines. 
Total weight of both the power and 
the separator is only 28% Ilbs—a 
dramatic contrast with the “Port 
Huron 33-54” separator which will be 
used to thresh most of the 10 acres 
within the race track. 


Tithes for World Relief 

One of the events of highest in- 
terest on “Biblical Wheat Day,” as 
Gov. Harry Kelly of Michigan has 
officially proclaimed the event, will 
be a “parade of tithers.” Each of 
the farmers who planted wheat of 
the crop grown in 1945 has been 
asked to bring in the tithe of his 
crop, as a gift from his church to a 
shipment going overseas for famine 
relief. William H. Danforth, chair- 
man of the board of Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., will see the “Dy- 
namic Kernels” start on their way to 


his plant, where the grain will be 
mixed with soybeans and oats to be 
shipped overseas. Gifts of cash to 
the foundation, of which there have 
been many, will be used to pay trans- 
portation costs or to purchase more 
wheat for the same purpose. 
Clarence Pickett, executive secre- 
tary of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee of Philadelphia, will 
tell of the relief needs of the world 
as a part of the afternoon’s program. 


“Verily, I Say Unto You—” 


Among the notables who are ex- 
pected. to attend the celebration is 
the Rev. Clifton Robinson, Cleveland, 
Ohio, who preached the sermon in 
the Tecumseh Friends Church, in 
1940, which inspired the planting of 
the original cubic inch of wheat 
which, through bountiful and unfail- 
ing yields, has become 125,000,000 
cubic inches—a harvest of such size 
as to require, should the project be 
carried on for 13 rather than six 
years, all the wheat land of the 
world. 

Mr. Robinson, upon that historic 
occasion back in 1940, read from 
John 12:24, “Verily, verily, I say un- 
to you, Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone: but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” Mr. Hayden 
thought he would demonstrate wheth- 
er anything could really live after it 
had died. He decided to plant a few 
kernels of wheat. If the Lord pros- 
pered the harvest to the extent of 
providing enough to measure out at 
least one kernel as a tithe in 1941, 
that would be paid into the “store- 
house,” to prove another Biblical in- 
junction found in Malachi 3:10— 
“Bring ye all the tithes into the 
storehouse, that there may be meat 
in mine house, and prove me now 
herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, 
if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, 
that there shall not be room enough 
to receive it.” 

With the aid of Edgar Clark, man- 
ager of Henry Ford’s 10,000-acre 
farm near Tecumseh, a 4x8-foot plot 
of ground was made ready. Students 
from Henry Ford’s Edison Institute 





spaded up the ground and planted 
360 kernels which had been given 
by C. D. ' Finkbeiner, a grower of 
good wheat, living at Saline, Mich. 
There were just that many kernels 
in the cubic inch measure made by 
L. C. House, teacher in the Edison 
Institute at Macon, who helped in the 
first planting. 


Entering the Ministry 


In 1941 the “world’s smallest wheat 
field,” as it was jokingly dubbed by 
Perry Hayden, the Quaker miller, 
was cut by sickle, threshed by a 
carpet beater in the Hayden back 
yard and “winnowed” by lung power 
in the Hayden dining room. The har- 
vest was 50 fold. On the following 
Sunday a tithe of five cubic inches 
was taken to the church and this 
wheat “entered the ministry” as 
breakfast food in the kitchen of the 
Rev. Edward Escolme. This left 45 
cubic inches for seed. Following the 
Sabbatical system of planting as 
comanded in Leviticus 25:3 and 4— 
“Six years shalt thou sow thy fleld, 
and six years shalt thou prune thy 
vineyard, . . . But in the seventh year 
shall be a sabbath .’—it was 
decided to replant nine tenths of each 
crop through six harvests, and then 
call it quits. 

In 1942 the crop from a field 24 
by 60 feet (.033 of an acre) was cut 
by cradle and threshed by Michigan 
State College on a special plot thresh- 
er. The yield was 55 times the seed. 
This gave a tithe of 7 lbs of wheat, 
and the remaining 63 lbs were again 
planted, on an acre of ground, again 
given by Henry Ford, who now was 
enthusiastic about the project. When 
the acre was cut, Mr. Ford was on 
hand with an old self-rake reaper 
from his famous Edison Institute 
Museum. He offered to thresh it. 
With the aid of local farmers, who 
brought in enough horses, his old 
horse powered machine threshed out 
16 bus. This was tithed, leaving 
14.4 bus, which was planted on 14.4 
acres of Ford land in the fall of 1943. 
In the summer of 1944 this harvest 
yielded 380 bus. After it was tithed, 
there was enough seed left to plant 
230 acres. And this large acreage 
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MILLSTONE FENCE—A fence made of old millstones like those pic- 
tured above offers an arresting sight for users of the highway through 
Hartsville, Pa. Part of a collection containing over 25 of the huge old 
mill wheels, they are displayed on the property of Charles Nash, a Harts- 


ville antique dealer. 


Many of the stones have been set in the ground 


along the edge of the property near the highway while others stand on 


edge leaning against posts. 
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in 1945 yielded 5,555.5 bus, which was 
turned over to the Dynamic Kernels 
Foundation (a nonprofit corporation 
chartered to carry on the project). 
The project had now become too 
arge for one man to complete, go 
Mr. Hayden enlisted the support of 
interested wheat growers to furnish 
the needed land. Five thousand 
bushels of seed was sold to 275 farm- 
ers of 30 different religious denom- 
inations, having membership in 175 
church congregations. Each signed 
an agreement that in 1946 he would 
turn over the tithe, or 10% of the 
crop, to his or her own church. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Long Term Wheat 


Deal With Britain 
Doubted in Canada 


Toronto, Ont. — No developments 
regarding new crop Canadian western 
spring wheat prices or control have 
occurred. The wheat board has been 
in conference with government offi- 
cials but no decisions have been an- 
nounced. General opinion is that a 
ministerial announcement on 1946-47 
grain prices will be made in Parlia- 
ment this week or not later than 
July 31. 

There are no current developments 
in flour, grain, political or financial 
circles relating to this matter which 
throw any light on what the govern- 
ment will do, so the Canadian trade 
is content to wait and see. 

Most millers’ expect higher prices 
for spring wheat to commence Aug. 
1. Few believe there will be a long 
term contract» with Britain or that 
there will be a deal of any kind which 
would be detrimental to United 
States’ interests. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


N. Y. FLOUR MEN STYMIED 
ON G.I. HARDSHIP CASES 


New York, N. Y.—The local oflice 
of the Department of Agriculture 
has referred to the New York Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors a num- 
ber of hardship cases among ex- 
service men recently entering the 
baking business. 

The association has taken care of 
as many cases as_ possible even 
though they were not customers in 
1945. Having cut into an already 
meager supply to assist these needy 
veterans, the distributors have been 
confronted with the problem of how 
to replace this flour which should 
have gone to the regular trade. 

The only reply USDA officials have 
been able to offer thus far is, ‘We 
will look into it.” 
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FARM LEADER URGES 
REMOVAL OF ANDERSON 


Washington, D. C.—James G. Pat- 
ton, president of the National Farm- 
ers Union, has urged President T:u- 
man to remove Clinton P. Anderson 
from his post as secretary of Agvi- 
culture. 

Mr. Patton was reported as asse:'t- 
ing that Secretary Anderson “has 
weakened the Department of Agri- 
culture,” that he has “held up gov- 
ernment seizure of strike-bound fa:m 
machinery plants” and that he “has 
not been sufficiently active in getting 
farm ‘rehabilitation.under way.” 

Mr. Patton denied recent reports 
the farm organization is “breaking” 
with the Truman administration. 
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Senators Renege 
on Langer Bonus 
Bill Voting 


Washington, D. C.—After passing 
the Langer bill, which would provide 
for the disbursement of between 
$200,000,000 and $300,000,000 for the 
payment of the 30c wheat bonus to 
all farmers who had sold wheat to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in the 
period from Jan. 1, 1945, to April 18, 
1946, the Senate, upon objection from 
Senator Barkley, agreed to reconsider 
the measure. It was finally decided 
to reverse the action passing the bill, 
and it is restored to the calendar. 

Senator Barkley said that he did 
not believe that a measure involving 
so great an expenditure of money 
should be passed so casually on a 
routine calendar call and asked that 
it be restored to the calendar for 
later consideration. Senator Langer, 
sponsor of the measure, agreed to 
the Barkley request to reconsider, 
with the understanding that the bill 
would be taken up again shortly by 
the Senate. 

From comments made during the 
discussion between Senators Barkley 
and Langer, it appeared that the 
Senate as a whole favored the pas- 
sage of the bill, although it is known 
that the Department of Agriculture 
is opposed to the measure. 








OPA Bill 


(Continued from page 9.) 


Under the terms of the bill as 
reported by the conference commit- 
tee, the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture over agricultural com- 
modities does not actually come into 
being until Sept. 1. According to 
the language of the bill, the Secre- 
tary is required to certify commodi- 
ties in short supply 30 days after 
the first of the month following 
the enactment of the bill into law. 
Sept. 1 is therefore the earliest date 
that the United States Department of 
Agriculture can make recommenda- 
tions over commodities assigned to it. 


Confusion Exists 


There is some confusion over the 
authority of the decontrol board to 
reinstate controls over the specifical- 
ly decontrolled commodities. How- 
ever, analysis of the terms of the 
decontrol board powers leads to the 
conclusion that the board will not 
act to reinstate controls until Aug. 
20 and not at that time if petitions 








WFO 144, Amendment 12 











Chapter XI — Production and Marketing 
Administration (War Food Distribution 
Orders) 


[WFO 144, Amdt. 12] 
Part 1468—Grain 
SALE OF WHEAT BY PRODUCERS 
TERMINATED 

War Food Order No. 144, as amended (11 
F.R. 6750, 7332), is hereby further amended 
by deleting paragraph (g) (2). 

This amendment shall become effective 
at 12:01 a.m., e.s.t., July 16, 1946. With 
respect to violations, rights accrued, liabili- 
ties incurred, or appeals taken, prior to said 
date, under War Food Order No. 144, all 
Provisions of said order shall be deemed 
to remain in full force for the purpose of 
Sustaining any proper suit, action, or other 
Proceeding with respect to any such viola- 
tion, right, Hability, or appeal. 
at 9280, 7 F.R. 10179; E.O. 9577, 10 F.R. 


Issued this 12th day of July 1946. 
{Seal} N. E. DODD, 
Acting Secretary, 
[F, R. Doc. 46-12108; Filed, July 13, 1946; 
11:09 a.m.] 
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for continued decontrol meet the 
provisions of the exemption formula. 

The decontrol board is given top 
authority over payment of subsidies, 
superseding authority previously 
vested in other government agencies. 

Concerning price control over milk, 
the decontrol board may rule on de- 
control or recontrol on a regional 
basis. 

The decontrol board also has re- 
control authority over commodities 
at a subsequent date if at that later 
date it finds that prices have acted 
in accordance with the formula pro- 
vided above.. 





Roll-Back Loss 


(Continued from page 9.) 





trol was permanently discontinued 
over grains, OPA officials planned to 
decontrol flour and bakery products 
immediately. It was widely felt in 
government circles that these end- 
product price controls would have to 
be discarded, but this is the first au- 
thoritative statement by a respon- 
sible government official. 


Time Lag Planned 

Minimizing the impact of a price 
roll-back on the grain trade cannot 
be handled by means of the subsidy 
route, but the stabilization officials 
are contemplating a time-lag period 
in which it is hoped that all handlers 
would be able to dispose of grains 
bought at prices in excess of pre- 
existent ceilings. No final decision 
has been made on the length of the 
time-lag proviso and grain industry 
officials are fearful that the govern- 
ment will not make full allowance for 
the country elevator, where substan- 
tial quantities of wheat have been 
held either in storage or on the 
ground through the inability of the 
warehousemen to obtain cars. 

The adoption of a new price bill, 
carrying the provision for a period 
until Aug. 20 during which the pres- 
ent price levels can be tested, does 
not materially change the conditions 
that threaten under a roll-back and 
seem to provide another factor of un- 
certainty until the Aug. 20 deadline 
is reached. 

Other commodities that would be 
rolled back are butter and dairy 
products, which have advanced to re- 
flect the end of subsidy payments. 
It is believed that a 10-day time lag 
for butter will be adequate to clear 
all distribution channels of over ceil- 
ing priced inventory. In regard to 
meats government officials who are 
drafting the roll-back technique say 
that a 10- or 12-day interval will 
be sufficient to protect processors in 
this field from loss. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA BAKERS 
TEE OFF EARLY—BUT 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Under the 
chairmanship of Otis Burchett, of the 
Continental Baking Co., the sixteenth 
annual Minnesota Baker-Allied Golf 
Tournament and other entertainment 
activities “teed off’ at noon July 19 
at the Minneapolis Golf Club and 
wound up at the “18th hole” as late 
as midnight for many of the approxi- 
mately 200 participants. Actually, 
the golf was finished shortly before 
the banquet, at which many prizes 
were distributed. A few of the prize 
winners were: 

D. Arne, George A. Hormel & Co; 
R. A. Bertelsen (cup winner), Purity 
Baking Co; M. E. Gardner, Foley 
Brokerage Co; George Abel, F. W. 
Ramaley & Co., St. Paul; George L. 








Maas, King Midas Flour Mills; James 


Cristman, Cristman’s Bakery; Harold 


Hoffman, Harvest Baking Co; Walter 
Anderson, Rap-in-Wax Paper Co; R. 
H. Hansen, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Duluth, and F. D. Newell, Jr., Min- 
neapolis Cold Storage Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LANHAM BILL SIGNED 
BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Washington, D. C.—President Tru- 
man has signed the Lanham bill, 
which empowers the Patent Office to 
register “certification” and “service” 
marks and allows trade-mark own- 
ers to license use of their marks to 
others and to assign the mark with- 
out sale of the entire business. 

The new measure provides that 
after five years of use a registered 
mark decomes incontestable. While 
the courts or the Patent Office may 
find that it is wholly or partially de- 
fective, they will prescribe lesser 
remedies than discontinuation of the 
mark. 

Registration of “secondary” marks 
with geographic or descriptive mean- 
ings will be allowed under the law. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MERGER OF SOUTHERN 
RICE MILLS ANNOUNCED 


Eunice, La—The management of 
the rice milling concern known as 
Champion Rice Mill, has announced 
the merger of the three individually 
owned mills at Eunice, Houston, Tex., 
and Memphis, Tenn., into one con- 
cern, which hereafter will be known 
as the River Brand Rice Mills, Inc. 

The Eunice plant of the River 
Brand Rice Mills, Inc., is being in- 
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CCC BUYS WHEAT AT OLD 
PRICES IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City, Mo.—As wheat prices 
dipped to near and at old ceilings the 
CCC re-entered the picture in the 
Southwest and purchased 205,000 bus 
July 22 at the old price of $1.905%. 
Commodity Credit buying has been 
more or less on a day to day basis 
and as yet no new policies have been 
announced at the southwestern dis- 
trict office. Any change in CCC’s 
buying policies probably will await 
the outcome of the OPA situation. 





creased by 50%. New additions to 
the mill are being erected, and when 
the plant is completed for the sea- 
son of 1946, it will be among the 
largest in the South. H. D. Carpen- 
ter is manager of the Eunice mill. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


E. L. DOSCH TO LEAVE 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, an- 
nounces the resignation of E. L. 
Dosch, as its director of research. 
Mr. Dosch will join the American 
Home Foods, of New York City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FRANCES MALLON DIES 

Mrs. Frances Louise Mallon, 81, 
mother of A. E. Mallon, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, died July 19. A 
resident of Minneapolis 59 years, Mrs. 
Mallon was active as a pioneer in 
women’s club and civic activities. In- 
terment took place July 22 at Lake- 
wood Cemetery. 














Continued Improvement in Quality 


of Winter Wheats Noted by Chemists 


Wichita, Kansas. — The Southwest 
Cereal Chemists Crop Reporting Com- 
mittee, in its weekly appraisal of the 
quality of the new crop hard winter 
wheat, stated that the wheat protein 
content as well as the baking quality 
of the crop has shown an improve- 
ment in the recent samples tested. 
“There is the strong probability that 
the protein average on this crop will 
equal, if not surpass, that maintained 
in the 1945 crop,” the report stated. 

The committee also made the fol- 
lowing observations: 

“While some improvement in over- 
all baking characteristics has been 
found, flour in commercial bakeries 
today is extremely critical to shop 
conditions, mixing time of both 


sponge and doughs, as well as 
sponge and dough fermentation. Ab- 
sorption appears to be lower than 
that encountered in last year’s crop. 
While the internal characteristics of 
bread produced under optimum con- 
ditions are good, bakers should not 
expect the volume that was experi- 
enced on the old crop for some time. 

“Flours in commercial bakeshops 
today are not representative of av- 
erage crop quality. The influence of 
wider selection of wheat will be re- 
flected in the flours milled within 
the near future. Most flours are still 
baking ‘rather green’ and this condi- 
tion is likely to continue for several 
weeks or until the new wheat has at- 
tained sufficient age.” 





British Laan Affords Little Hope 
of Immediate Flour Export Gains 


Export flour millers in the United 
States expect little change in the 
immediate future in the flour export 
relations between this country and 
Great Britain as a result of the Brit- 
ish loan. 

While food will be a top priority 
item, the current OPA pricing mud- 
dle in this country and the provi- 
sion that Great Britain does not 
have to spend any of the money out- 
side of its own empire during the 
first year of the loan, are not con- 
ducive to any material expansion in 
flour purchases in the United States, 
millers point out. 

Various trade treaties in connec- 


tion with the loan to Great Britain 
are yet to be negotiated and until 
these are taken under discussion, 
millers see little to get excited about 
in connection with expanded flour 
exports to the empire. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
has announced that $300,000,000 was 
placed to the credit of Britain July 
18 as the first advance on the $3,- 
750,000,000 loan. 

The funds will come out of the 
treasury’s cash balance of more than 
$12,000,000,000 and will be made 
available to the British through the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
The British will draw drafts on the 
bank as they use the money. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: Except for a tendency on 
the part of some millers to sell farther 


ahead, the character of the flour market 
remains unchanged, with a good demand 
for all the flour that millers can produce 
under present government restrictions. 
There seems to be slightly less urgency 


to buying interest, but the difference is 
not enough to effect any important change 
in the flour picture as yet. Family flour 
interest still is comparatively light be- 
cause of OPA _ rollback fears, and the 
number of bakers in desperate straits for 
flour is somewhat fewer. 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
averaged around 85% of capacity, the 
biggest part of which went to the bak- 
ing industry, only a moderate amount be- 
ing sold to PMA and for export. This 
compares with 72% a week ago and 67% 
a year ago. 

Most mills continue’ to 
bookings to shipment 
some have been selling for August ship- 
ment and in some instances have booked 
half or more of their next month’s do- 
mestic quota. In an _ isolated instance 
or two, bookings have been made as far 
ahead as November, but this is a rarity. 

The reason for these forward sales is 


restrict their 
within a week but 


somewhat obscure, but apparently arises 
out of the fact that present flour prices 
are attractive and that wheat can be 


purchased now at prices only slightly high- 
er than the basis on which mills had to 
buy it with mark-ups and storage charges 
during OPA days. This, combined . with 
the fact that millers want to buy pro- 
tein wheats during the crop movement 
and lack any other kind of hedge except 


flour sales, has encouraged some to as- 
sume the risks of booking ahead without 
certainty of how they may be affected 


OPA rollback or some un- 
development in the way of sub- 
sidy changes should OPA return to life. 

Fair commitments for flour have been 
made too on the basis of buying wheat 
for the bakers’ account, so that the bak- 


by a_ possible 
expected 


ing company takes the risk on a wheat 
price rollback, and one chain baker cov- 
ered substantial requirements ahead this 
way. Bookings of this kind have been 


outside the sales 
mills generally 


percentages reported, as 
carry such transactions on 


a memorandum basis until the shipments 
are made. 

Family flour trade has not had much 
opportunity as yet to book flour, since 


the reseller would be in a vulnerable po- 
sition should OPA be reinstated, and most 


millers have not encouraged these book- 
ings for that reason. 
Confirmed export bookings have picked 


up, as more mills began to receive licenses 
for July-August movement, and the vol- 
ume of export flour milled probably will 
increase further as more licenses are ap- 
proved. Export demand is good from all 
quarters, and the restraining influence is 


not lack of buying interest, but license 
limitations and uncertainty about OPA 
ceilings. Most prices are around $5.50 


@5.60 Gulf. 

Some further bookings were made to 
PMA from CCC set-aside wheat, of which 
there still is probably a substantial amount 
in millers’ hands, and as the end of the 
July domestic quotas approaches, more 
flour may be sold to the government from 
mill-owned wheat as well as_ set-aside. 
Larger bookings to Cuba are underway 
as licenses are being issued, and the Cuban 
government has extended to Nov. 1 the 
time limit on the subsidy paid to im- 
porters. So far there does not appear 
to be much competition from Canadian 
flour exporters, but when the new Do- 
minion crop is available, exporters fear 
it may be a different story. 

Flour production rates improved again 
in the past week, and operations are 
crowding the good output levels of last 
crop year. Output of Kansas City mills 
stepped up to 96% of capacity last week, 
compared with 88% in the preceding pe- 
riod and 92% a year ago. 

Prices continue firm and 
end showed only minor 
weakness in wheat, due to a combina- 
tion of flour scarcity and the fact that 
millers, lacking any hedging facilities, could 
not reflect very readily day-to-day changes 
in cash wheat prices but must lag along 
behind market variations. Occasional sales 
above the general range are still indicated 
in special circumstances. 


at the week- 
effects of the 


Quotations July 20, sacked, 80% extrac- 
tion flour, Kansas City: hard wheat bak- 
ery flour $4.75@5 sack, family flour $5.35 


@5.60; soft winter bakery flour $4.80@5. 
Twenty-seven mills report domestic busi- 


ness active, 9 fair, 1 quiet, none slow, 
1 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales last week 
ranged from 50 to 125% and averaged 


81%, compared with 73% a week ago and 
26% a year ago. Bakers took 62% of 
the sales and the family buyers 38%. Op- 
erations were from 50 to 100% and aver- 
aged 90%, compared with 90% the previous 
week and 80% a year ago. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb cot- 
tons, July 20: family, 80% extra emergen- 


cy in trucks $5.45@6; 
bakers, unenriched, 
trucks $5.12@5.21. 
Wichita: Mills operated last 
five to six days for an 
of five and one half 
includes government 
domestic use. 
cess of output and all 
day-to-day basis. No 
Quotations July 18, 80% 
family flour $5.25@5.50, 
Omaha: Flour business 
as though normalcy reigns 
the thought of the return of 


carlots, 


days. 


sales 


trol and some kind of an OPA 


the minds of milling 
Sales are gaining each 
a day-to-day basis. 
booked most of the 
business and are not 
on their shoulders. 
part have been mixed, 
family flours have 


July 
adding 


flour and 
Demand for flour is in ex- 


deferred 


even 


Sales for 


$5.15 @5.70; 
ecarlots $4.78@4.88; in 


week from 
over-all 


average 
Production 
that for 


are on a 
bookings. 


extraction flour: 
bakers $4.80@4.85. 


here 


continues 
though 
price con- 
dominates 


production experts. 
day, but only on 
Millers have already 
and 


August 
any more 
the most 


that is bakers and 
predominated. 


Pro- 


duction in all Omaha flour mills last week 


was full time 
a day. 
they could get all the wheat 
allowed to grind into flour. 
three executives of different 
proved a report that 
grinding wheat owned 
they 
ing such a chance 
caught in the act. 
ample. Most of 





would 
Wheat 
the wheat 


some mills 
by bakers. 
said, was not true and anyone tak- 
deserve to be 
supplies are 
is ,arriving 


seven days a week, 24 hours 
Millers were especially happy that 


they were 


A check with 


dis- 
were 
This, 


mills 


from western Nebraska, with very little 
from the CCC. The new wheat, millers 
report, is the finest they have ever seen. 
It is of an exceptionally healthy nature, 
well-grown and sturdy, they say. 

Prices varied most of the week. Aver- 
age quotations for Omaha the week end- 
ing July 20: bakery flour $4.70, family 


flour $5.25. 
to 25c per 100. 

Little export 
ported. 
orders from domestic 
later on in the month, 
produce some 
shipments 
the gulf 
America. 


Hutchinson: 


from this 


ports for shipment 


Urgent 


shipment has 
Millers say they prefer to handle 
customers first and 
if they still 
wheat for export. 


need for 


Sacks were running from 24 


been re- 


can, 
Export 


area usually go to 


to South 


flour by 


all branches of the trade keeps a capacity 


output moving steadily from mills. The 
shadow of OPA still is felt, however, 
and neither buyers nor mills are inclined 


to take more than normal chances with a 


possible rollback. No buyer 
desire to look ahead and 
tinue notable for their 
are shaded slightly. 

Texas: As the permitted 
duction for July was all 
in the month, no new 
made. Operations 
capacity, some mills 
in the week. This 


sales 


running 


domestic 
allotted 


would be 


indicates a 
contracts con- 
absence. 


Prices 


pro- 
early 
are being 


continue at maximum 
seven days 


impossible 


but for the filling of sales to government 


agencies, as shipping 


directions from do- 


mestic buyers show a distinct lag, reflect- 


ing the thought op their part 


that there 


may yet be a rollback in flour prices, and 
also probably due in part to rumors wide- 


ly current that the 
der may soon be 
flour be again 


80% 
rescinded 
available. 


extraction or- 


and white 


Quotations July 


20, 100’s, 80% extraction: family flour 
$5.46, bakers flour $5.10@5.25, delivered 
TCP. 

Salina: Demand for flour is very ac- 
tive but sales for the most part are on 
a day-to-day basis with mills awaiting 
final outcome of OPA legislation. Ship- 
ping directions are exceptionally good. 


polis: There has been a little more 
activity in the flour market, and a no- 
ticeable tendency on the part of millers 
to accept at least a part of the business 
that is proffered them. The mills have 
been getting a little more cash wheat, 
and with the spring wheat harvest close 
at hand, more offerings ‘to arrive.’’ Since 
they own the wheat, the millers feel they 
are not taking any more chances in sell- 
ing the flour than by holding the wheat, 
even if'a new OPA bill goes into effect 
and a rollback in values follows. 

New business done by spring wheat 
mills last week amounted to about 132% 
of capacity, compared with 128% a week 
earlier, and 39% a year ago. 

These bookings were infinitesimal com- 
pared with the potentialities of the mar- 
ket. Every baker, large and small, wants 
flour, and apparently would be willing to 
contract ahead regardless of price. But 
millers are merely booking what they 
have ‘the wheat to cover, and are allo- 
cating their output among as many cus- 
tomers as possible, giving preference, of 


course, to those who are really in dis- 
tress. 
But, while most of the business was 


on an immediate shipment basis, apparent- 
ly some went on the books for August 
delivery and even for early September. 
Uncertainty over the possible re-establish- 
ment of ceilings and subsidies, of course, 
makes for indecision on the part of mill- 
ers and buyers alike, so, until these ques- 
tions are definitely settled, no broad trad- 
ing can be looked for. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Mills 
have been able to sell a little flour for 
immediate shipment, with cash wheat avail- 


able, but are doing nothing for deferred 
delivery as yet. Inquiry of course is gen- 
eral. Current millfeed production is dis- 


posed of at home. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: A brisk demand for flour con- 
tinues and allocations for local mill agents 
and brokers are not sufficient to take 
eare of needs of all buyers. Last week 
more flour was booked than for some 
time. Although a good percentage that 
sold was from southwestern mills, a good 
amount of spring wheat flour also was 
booked. Most sales were in one and two 
carlots, but several sales consisted of round 
lots for August shipment. There still is 
a wide range in prices, especially from 
the Southwest, but the market is be- 
coming more competitive. Family flour is 
being sold in a small way on an alloca- 
tion basis. Quotations July 20: spring $5.13 
@5.50, family flour $5.54; hard winter $5.01 
@5.96, soft winter $5.10@5.25, all 80%. 

Toledo: In spite of a boxcar short- 
age, heavy movement of new wheat is 
on from both Ohio and Michigan and at 
the same time oats are beginning to move. 
Although there is no hedge against the 
purchase of wheat other than in the 
sale of flour, mills are buying freely, but 
on a conservative basis, present bid for 


No. 2 soft red being $1.95%, on 28%c 
rate points to New York, which is the 
old ceiling. Neither flour nor  millfeed 


prices have become stabilized as yet, but 
millfeed has been sold as high as $70 
ton. Production is being stepped up along 
with the purchase of wheat, and flour is 
being sold for immediate or nearby de- 
livery. 

St. Louis: Local mills report that flour 
demand continues heavy. However, under 
present circumstances, sales are being 
made for immediate shipment only, with 
price being named on the day of ship- 
ment. Jobbers report the trade buying 
only for present wants up to 30 days. Re- 


placement cars are much easier to get 
than of late. 
Central states mills report buyers are 


confining bookings to nearby wants. Sales 
are on a quick shipment basis, prices be- 
ing fixed at time of shipment. 

Quotations July 20, in 100-lb cotton bags: 
family hard $5.70, bakers hard $5.03, family 
soft $5.85, bakers soft cake $5.28, cracker 
bakers soft $5.08. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, 


per sack (100 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
Chicago 

Goring family GOB ..iciccceviare $...@5.54 
Spring high gluten 80%......... we, arr 
Spring standard 80% .......... 5.13 @5.50 
Hard winter family 80% ...... ‘cee ees 
Hard winter high gluten 80% cr, mee 
Hard winter standard 80% ..... 5.01@5.96 
Soft winter family 80% ....... er. ei 
Soft winter high gluten 80% ooo @ acs 
Soft winter standard 80% ..... 5.10@5.25 
ee eee ee -»-@6.94 
|. eee es we ere 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ....... «+ -@5.54 
New York 

ge ae See rae ee ee 
Spring high gluten 80% ....... one ccs 
Spring standard 80% .......... 5.39 @5.60 
Hard winter family 80%......... fee one 


Hard winter high gluten 80%... 


Hard winter standard 80% 
Soft winter family 80% 


Soft winter high gluten 80% 


Soft winter standard 80% .... 


TED TOUT, WER csc ccssceseces 
Bee. TO, GRE bb oe o ceseseces 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk........ 
Seattle 
Family patent 80%. $...@... 
Soft winter str. 80% - +» @4.50 
Blue stem 80% -+ +» @4.80 


*Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
tSecondhand cottons. 


tons, Fort William basis. 


5.30@5.50 


S. Francisco 
$... eee 


La sd 


lbs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery. 

Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
8. OE.08 B..c@D ccs Gico@ ace Frcs... 
Ty) MEveecy) MTT ese. re. eT 
5.05@5.15 ve. ee so sas --@5.20 
---@... 5.35@5.60 - @5.70 OMe wee 

A eT. ee eee eee SS er 

ee 4.75 @5.00 - @5.03 - -@5.20 

-@. ose Fé -»@5.85 oe ene 
fe wget oes ‘ oo os ee 

.-@. 4.80@5.00 @5.28 - -@5.25 

-@. Ts re aes coe be 0D we 

ne cos - ec ove ostO cee 50 0@P #c0 
«+»@4.40 620ae ene sce eee ---@4.78 
Phila. Boston Cleveland *Nashville 
Ccc hee Qc cee Puce ice Bassey ves 
5.35@5.60 5.25@5.75 5.20@5.63 ~@.. 
ooc@ wee coe ove cece ec --@.. 
5.35@5.55 5.25@5.75 5.10@5.20 ae 
eos abe +-s@ ... 5.50@5.90 ee 
fee a Poe 7 Oo ay aN 

-@ ... 5.45@5.77 5.30@5.50 ere 
066 vce -++-@.... 7.90@8.00 ‘oo re 
Tr, SYTMeit, CTT yt, oer es) ore 

Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{ $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent{ --@4.40 ...@4.80 


Spring first clearf .. ...@3.3 : oe 
Spring exports§ ..... see 
Ontario soft winterst 


Ontario exports§ .... ...@5.55 ...@... 


**In cot- 


198-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 
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Cleveland: Bakers, both large and small, 
seem to be well supplied with flour for 
the present. The small bakers are await- 
ing the outcome of the OPA before they 
buy any more flour. Large bakers are 
taking all the flour that is offered. Wheth- 
er the OPA is reinstated or not, they fee) 
that “a bird in the hand is worth two jn 
the bush.” 

Receipts of flour the past week have 
been very satisfactory to the flour job. 
ber. It is mostly southwestern flour. Spring 
wheat flour is extremely scarce. All flour 
jobbers are very busy making deliveries, 

Demand for baked goods has fallen off, 
There are no bread lines at the present 
time. The demand for family flour is ex. 
tremely good. Grocers’ stocks are very 
low and jobbers are able to distribute 
whatever family flour arrives. With more 
butter, the housewife should do more home 
baking. Many small bakers will remain 
closed until the end of July on account 
of vacations and the lack of shortening 
and sugar. 

Quotations July 20: hard winter $5.10@ 
5.20; spring $5.20@5.63; soft winter $5.30 
@5.50; family flour $5.50@5.90, all 80%, 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Although a fair amoun: of 
wheat is coming into Buffalo, it is hy no 
means sufficient to satisfy the terrific de- 
mand for flour. Uncertainty regarding the 
OPA has forced most mills to operate on 
a “book and ship” basis. Some mills are 
sold out for the next 30 days and ex- 
pect to curtail sales for the time being, 
awaiting the settlement of the OPA mat- 


ter. Cake flour is extremely scarce. Mills 

are busy with government orders. 
Quotations July 20, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 

falo: bakery flours, northwestern £5.20, 


southwestern $5.20; 
80%. 

New York: Although there is some im- 
provement in offerings of flour in _ this 
market, the volume is negligible consid- 
ering the demand that has built up as a 
result of bakers’ dwindling or de) jeted 
stocks. Most mills and jobbers report 
some flour en route or expected early in 
August. 

One trade representative reported that 
some spring wheat flour arrived on a vol- 
untary basis for the first time in months 
and general improvement is expected with 


soft wheat $5.25, all 


shipments for the first half of August 
looking better. 
Some mills remain out of the market 


due _ to 
the OPA. 
Quotations July 20: northwestern $5.39@ 
5.60; southwestern $5.30@5.50; soft wheat 
$5.40@5.60, all 80%. 
Boston: New flour business is limited to 
needs of regular customers by mill avents 


uncertainty over the future of 


to replenish fast dwindling supplies. (uy- 
ers are concerned over new high prices 
prevalent since the demise of the UPA 
and elimination of subsidies. This con- 


cern, however, is overshadowed by the 
anxiety of bakers to obtain flour and con- 
tinue operating. Two moderate-sized whiole- 
sale bakeries, one in the Maine market and 
one in Massachusetts, have resumed op- 
eration after shutdowns due to lack of 
flour. Bakers are watching congressional 
action on the OPA and, while anxious to 
raise bread prices to reflect increases in 
raw materials, appear to be waiting for 
some definite word before making changes. 
Southwestern flour accounted for the ma- 
jor share of the low volume, with some 
sales of spring and soft winter flour. Prices 
closed at about the same levels as last 








week. Quotations July 20: spring $5.25@ 
5.75; southwestern $5.25@5.75; Texas $5.25 


@5.75; soft winter $5.45@5.77, all of 80%. 


Pittsburgh: Flour business has taken on 
a brighter hue. Southwestern deliveries are 
increased. Flour jobbers’ stocks are still 
in bad shape, but the bakers’ situation has 
eased greatly. Retail stores have no flour 
stocks, Mills in regions other than the 
Southwest are out of the market or mak- 
ing small offerings. Buyers seize all offer- 
ings, but are promptly refused if not old 
customers. The past week several Jitts- 
burgh flour brokers made trips through- 


out Ohio. They report farmers are o/ffer- 
ing wheat to mills, fearing lower prices 
later. Mill agents now contemplate 4 
normal flour situation by September. 


Family flour buyers are in the market, 
but meeting with very little success, as few 
mills offer other than limited shipments 
of family flour. Vacation periods fo: re- 
tail bakery owners and their personnel 
have come in a big way since July 4 and 
promise to continue until September, rvtat- 
ing from shop to shop in various areas, 
always permitting the district to be s«rved 
by some retail bakery. Bakers note the 
eating habits of their customers are not 
changing in industrial districts and bread 
still is demanded as the workingn:an’s 
food. No definite price rise has been al- 
nounced by wholesale bakers, but 1s 
hinted it may have to come shortly be- 
cause of rising costs all along the lin 

Quotations July 20: hard winter ‘our 
$5.15@5.27, high gluten $5.50@5.75; spring 
wheat $5.25@5.42, high gluten $5.60@..35; 
soft wheat bakery flour $5.25@5.60, Pa- 
cific coast $5.42, family flour $5.42@6, all 
80% extraction. 


Philadelphia: The flour market continued 
in a very strong position last week. A 
moderate volume of business was reported 
by a few mills at prices averaging slightly 
above recent levels. Many, however, Tre 
mained out of the market, and the ac- 
cumulated demand is very heavy. ‘some 
mills are proceeding on the belief tht if 
any rollback in flour prices should occur, 
the subsidy also would be similarly rolled 
rock,’,and that adjustments with bakers 
who. have purchased in the meantime < uld 
be made without too much difficulty. “th- 
ers are unwilling to make any com nit- 
ments until the green light is provided bY 
the removal of these uncertainties. Beers 
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in most cases have been unable to build 
up their stocks and inquiry continues 
strong and far above available supplies. 
Quotations July 20: spring 80% $5.35@ 
5.60; hard winter 80% $5.35@5.55; soft 
winter straight nearby, nominal. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: Business continues much im- 
proved, although not anything like nor- 
mal, due to uncertainty over the OPA. 
Buyers are nearly all taken care of through 
July and are requesting August alloca- 
tions. Bag shortage remains the sore spot 
with some mills and is hindering ship- 
ments. New business is also being transact- 
ed, it being reported that in some in- 
stances mills with green dot history are 
now grinding for domestic consumption 
and are selling and shipping into the 
southeast. 

Bakers are generally pretty well sup- 
plied and stocks are fairly well replen- 
ished. In many instances, bread has come 
‘out from under the counter in groceries, 
showing some pick-up in bakery produc- 
tion. Bakers still have shortening trou- 
bles, however. 

Demand from family flour dealers is 
spotted, some still crying loudly while 
others are well satisfied. In some cases 
flour is staying on retail shelves, but this 
ig sail to be due more to the tightness 
of shortening than to the fact that con- 
sumers do not want flour. Some _ whole- 
salers are turning the selling pressure on 
flour because they have nothing else in 
stock, but generally the report is that 
allotments are being taken up normally 
and that things are showing signs of 
settling down. 

While some blenders still feel the pinch, 
their business is showing signs of improve- 
ment s flour rolls in. Some low protein 
hard wheat sold to blenders at $5.35, bulk. 
Other low protein hard wheat sold for 
$5.75, sacked 100’s. 

Reports from the Carolinas state the 
local :nills in the territory are promising 
to de:iver white flour in the near fu- 
ture. The basis for these promises is not 
given. It is also said that these local 
as well as smaller mills are “making 
hay” on prices, their quotations showing 
greater advances than larger milling com- 


panie 
There have been wide variations in 
prices reported. An extreme case was 


family flour quoted at $4.95 100’s sacked. 
Some mills are said to be delivering flour 
at old ceiling prices. Majority -have ap- 
parentiy added only additional costs. 
Quotations July 20: family flour, plain, 
$5.75 6.20; bakery flour $4.96@5.20, 80% 
extraction. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Supplies of all types of flour 
are very scarce, with buyers combing the 
market for any and all offerings. Three 
of the largest units in the industry are 
shut down, and most of the few supplies 
on the market are coming from smaller 
interior producers, rather than the tide- 
water mills. Bread, while’ in short sup- 
ply, is still to be had at retail outlets 
until about noon of each day, and cakes, 
cookies and pastries are available at any 
time. Both bakers and millers are be- 
ginning to breathe easier, however, since 
new crop wheat is starting to move from 
the interior, and they can see the end 
of the shortage just around the corner. 
Expectations are that flour millers and 
bakers will resume normal operations with- 
in the next fortnight. Quotations July 
20: soft whites $4.50,. blue stem $4.80, 
high protein $5.20. 


Portland: Flour production is at low ebb 
in the Pacific Northwest, with sales cur- 
tailed almost to the zero level. Larger 
mills are closed down, with further cur- 
tailment scheduled for this week as more 
mills run out of Montana wheat which 
they have been grinding for the govern- 
ment. Uncertainty as to the OPA has 
caused cessation of flour sales, except- 
ing where wheat was on hand and this 
is extremely limited. The government has 
been slow in making deliveries of Mon- 
tana wheat, and not enough has come 
through to closed mills .to warrant re- 
sumption of operations. Mills are trying 
to take care of some of their bakery 
customers, but only in a limited way. 
Flour prices on most types were with- 
drawn during the week. 

Quotations July 20, f.o.b. mill, 100’s, 
cottons: blue stem bakers $5, pastry and 
pie $4.90. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian flour trade 
is quiet so far as new business is con- 
cerned. The announcement of the wheat 
and flour export price for the new crop 
year is still being awaited. There has 
been no indication either from Ottawa 
or the Wheat Board as to what the pol- 
icy is to- be. In the meantime mills are 
busy finishing up old business which must 
all be shipped out by the end of July, 
by order of the Wheat Board. Domestic 
trade goes along steadily with. no new 
developments to report. Ceiling prices pre- 
vail in the domestic market and the ex- 
Port price is unchanged. Quotations July 
20: for export, government regulation flour 
$11.70 per 280 lbs, f.a.s. Montreal sea- 
board, $11.75 Halifax, $11.80 New York, 
for shipment to end of July; top patents 
for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, 
track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 10¢ ex- 
tra where cartage is performed. 

Winter wheat flour trade is confined to 
the domestic market. Buyers’ requirements 
are covered regularly. No export busi- 
hess is possible on account of the scarcity 
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COTTON AND BURLAP PRICE TRENDS 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1940 1941 1942 







det.-Dee. 
Mar. 


Apr-Jun 


Jan.-Mar., 


PRICE INDEX’ 
Burlap sessccossceecs 


Cotton ——— 


~Mar. 
-Mar. 
Apr.-Jun. 
~Mar, 
Apr.-Jun. 
t.-Dec 
~Mar 
Apr.-Jun. 
-Sep. 
-Dec. 


Oct.-Dec 
Apr.-Jun. 


39 


18.00 
17.00 
16.00 
15.00 
14.00 


13.00 


400 
3.00 
2.00 
1.00 


te figures, computed by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., reflecting duty paid early shipment prices of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 


Composi 
burlap (in cents per lb of cloth), and wholesale prices of principal cotton cloths used in m 


bags (in cents per yard of cloth). 





of old crop wheat. Inquiry is coming the part of Far Eastern buyers, mainly 
in from markets in the West Indies for Shanghai and Hong Kong importers, but 
new crop flour supplies but there are too private sales are still under government 
many uncertainties with regard to sup- ban. 
plies and prices to permit of any book- Domestic trade is moving along routine 
ings. Prices are at ceiling levels. Quota- lines with supplies ample for current de- 
tions July 20: standard grades of soft mands even under the 10% reduction which 
winters $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, Mon- has been in effect for several months. 
treal freight basis; for export $5.55 bbl, Chief customers are the large bakeries 
cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equal- concentrating on the bread trade. Store 
ization fee of $2. sales are at a very low level due to in- 
Supplies of old crop winter wheat are ability of housewives to bake with the 
about exhausted. Grain from the new har- current shortage of sugar and shortening. 
vest will soon be available but owing to Prices are unchanged at ceiling levels. 
the reduced acreage it will not be abund- Cash car quotations, for 98’s cottons, July 
ant. The ceiling is the price. Quotations 20: first patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, 
July 20: best grades $1.26 bu, Montreal vitamin B $4.90. 
freights, which is equivalent to $1.12@ Cake and pastry flour from Ontario 


1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in Ontario. pee available in =" supply but 
» ss ; should improve when the new crop is 
ot 2 oo ——_ harvested in September. Price to the 
tral and South American countries, ex- trade is firm at $7.50. 
port business in Canadian flour last week 
was at a standstill. There were no new 
sales reported to the United Kingdom and 
it is unlikely that any new business will RYE PRODUCTS 
be reported to that destination until some 
time in the new crop year. Mills are 
still filling old orders, however, and to- 
gether with the keen domestic demand 
all available supplies are being readily 
absorbed. Mills are operating full time 
and appear to be getting sufficient wheat 
to meet their requirements in flour out- 
put. Quotations July 20: top patent springs 








Minneapolis: Another week has passed 
without any rye arriving for sale, so mills 
are still idle and out of market. New 
crop rye, however, should begin moving 
very soon. Buyers are bidding $2.50 bu 
for No. 2 rye, August shipment. 


for delivery between Fort William and the Chicago: Most of the rye mills are still 
British Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; out of the market, but a few single cars 
second patents $4.80, second patents to are being sold locally to users in dire 
bakers $4.60. need of supplies. White patent rye $6.94, 
Vancouver: Flour business here as far ™edium $6.54. 
as export interest is concerned remains Pittsburgh: Two mill agents offer rye 
at a standstill since all overseas orders flour here. Only limited amounts to old 
are now being handled through the De- customers continue as the sales policy of 


partment of Trade and Commerce or both mills. Demand is active and un- 
UNRRA. There is still a big interest on satisfied. Prices for rye flour are high 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
July 16 ... 200% 205% io ae eer nee 
July 17°... 200 205% 
July 18 ... 200 205% 
July 19 ... 200 205% 
aa Ge 1. Bee 205% 
July 22 ... 199 205% i wate’ 
-—CORN—~ - RYE — OATS 
Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan. Mar. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
July 16 ... 164% 164% pee a> Sea hes 81% 77% 717% 72% 
July 17... 163 163% ‘che ee ore Rake 81% 77% 77 72% 
July 18 ... 161 160% ene ok ses gt he 81% 76% 76% 72 
gaily 20. <.. 1s 155% eT? stems a. eres 78% 72% 73% 68% 
July 20 ... 161 150% oe: 4 alts» re +e 73% 71 69% 665% 
July 22 ... 147% 147% oe = ae hap rer The 71% 69% 68 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary .of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on July 13, and corresponding date 
of a year ago: 

-——Wheat— -—Corn— ——Oats—, -——Rye—, --Barley— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
1 





Baltimore .....csceee 2,323 3,259 339 341 360 20 25 126 3 
BIOBTOMN nc ccc cc ecene 11 461 eo o* ee e* ee 250 - -e 
BNI. 6-6 -0:0.0.0:4.9,5-< & 0.8 465 5,277 107 302 27 3,544 os 711 234 454 
p\ Serer ; 541 276 os os os os se Pe ee a 
ee i 641 1,031 4,471 1,181 236 1,500 103 2,557 106 1,049 
Sa ee ee oe 0 “% ee oe . ee = 
DUTUEM cece ccecee 5,619 18,393 va 588 217 755 ve 67 135 2,696 
Fort Worth .......-+. 11,092 8,228 51 122 579 859 ee 27 11 81 
Galveston ...........-- 891 2,758 178 207 . F 7 +3 ie - 
Hutchinson ........-- 5,733 7,092 bs es ee ee ee ee pe 227 
Indianapolis ......... 258 309 1,761 1,294 51 85 = 65 - 14 
Kansas City ........ 9,369 8,982 781 1,176 21 78 3 110 106 431 
Milwaukee ....».....- 7° 443 189 73 2 3 oe -- 1,434 3,278 
Minneapolis .......... 1,333 3,488 371 207 164 573 40 812 978 3,879 
New Orleans ........ 583 690 157 622 oe 4 oe Rs 4 - 
New York ......0+5+- 13 566 11 103 3 2 ke 20 1 - 
QOMMBNR oc cccccrcceern 912 984 1,355 1,569 76 102 10 5 3 2 
dy. See ee ee aa os 283 430 3 «se ¥ sie va 51 
Philadelphia ......... 564 675 712 39 14 46 3 148 2 2 
Sioux City ..........- 359 86 260 111 29 1 , 17 8 41 
St. Joweph .......... 1,289 911 298 966 102 617 es 2 21 134 
Bt. ZOMW oss vccevses 1,217 487 934 601 110 234 2 21 1 129 
Wichita .....-ce-eeee 6,015 4,596 oe 3 22 4 ee o* 3 148 
Pee eee ee 459 6 2 ee oe °8 264 
Totals ss scvcccces 49,228 69,451 12,258 9,957 2,016 8,427 186 5,065 3,169 12,678 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: 


Quotations July 


packages $2.65 case, 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
markets of the 
the close of the week 
1946, and July 14, 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


United States at 


Stock of United States bonded 
store and afloat in Canadian markets July 
13 (figures for corresponding date a year 
in parentheses): 
corn, 16,000 (190,000) bus; sobyeans, none. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain 


millfeed 
cleaning up old export 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 


mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v + v 





HELP WANTED 








er one ate A em Vv SA ome tin nae aemmoinbanecoNs 
WANTED — SECOND MILLERS. THE 


Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Company, 
Salina, Kansas. 


WANTED — MILLER EXPERIENCED IN 
small flour mill. Will have complete 
charge of flour and meal processing. 
Belden Milling Company, Route 8, Day- 
ton 3, Ohio. 


LARGE MINNESOTA FLOUR MILL MAK- 
ing quality products has opening in office 
sales department for ambitious young 
man. Position would require some travel- 
ing. Applicant with some experience in 
export sales doubly preferred. Really 
very excellent opportunity. Address 8067, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





SPLENDID SALES OPPORTUNITY IN 
West Virginia and part of Ohio by large 
independent Minnesota flour mill for wide- 
awake, energetic salesman. Really good 
opportunity and permanent position. 
Flour selling experience not absolutely 
necessary. Give full history of past em- 
ployment and experience in first letter. 
Address 8066, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED 
Assistant Sales Director 


established Northwest 
mill located in good town— 
young, aggressive man _ with 
knowledge of merchandising fam- 
ily and bakery flour—contracts— 
and general office records. Ca- 
pable also of handling territory 
men. Excellent opportunity. All 


correspondence strictly confiden- 
tia], Address 8082, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


by well 





FOR SALE 


Ma- 
chine Quan- 
No. tity 

1 1 Great Western Sifter No. 16 (16 
Sieves) 

2 1 9x24 Double Stand Style A, E. 
P. Allis Roller Mill with shake 
feeder, rolls caliper 8%”"—14 per 
WA, 405 565.0 ore eRe $175.00 

3 1 9x18 Double Stand Style A, E. P. 
Allis Roller Mill with shake 
feeder, rolls caliper 8%”—16 per 
Ee eee Perr re $150.00 

4 1 9x18 Double Stand Style A, E. 
P. Allis Roller Mill with shake 
feeder, rolls caliper 8{§” — 
eee ee $150.00 

5 1 9x18 Double Stand Style A, E. 
P. Allis Roller Mill with shake 
feeder, rolls caliper 8%" — 
"ow MO ee eee $150.00 

6 1 9x18 Double Stand Style A, 
E. P. Allis Roller Mill with 
shake feeder, rolls caliper 8{§” 
MEL. fe 3.60. beds kena $150.00 

7 1 9x18 single stand with shake 
feeder, rolls corrugated 24 per 
OT ETE Te ree ee $75.00 

8 1 Richmond Bran Duster (Rich- 
mond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. 
| | gmat Pe OTK See COLE ES $50.00 

9 1 Size No. 2 Prinz’s Improved 
grader and cockle’ separator 
er rr ree tae $100.00 

10 1 Wheat scourer (shop No. 1375) 
ENN Tbk GHEEGD C058 be 8k Se $50.00 

11 1 Howes Receiving Separator (shop 
IOs BEST) cvivcccccsesvoees $50. 

12 1 Milling Separator (shop No. 
me ee eee re $50.00 

13 1 Beal No. 1 wheat steamer .$15.00 

14 1 No. 15 Prinz Perfection Tubular 
Dust Collector ........... $60.00 

15 1 No. 13 Prinz Perfection Tubular 
Dust Collector ........... $60.00 

16 A large quantity of 3” legging, 
belting and buckets ..... $125.00 

17 1 Improved Eureka Flour Packer, 
drop gear with several size 
MN «icsdute veneers ee $50.00 

18 2 No. 1 Smith Purifiers, price 
eee rrr es eee $60.00 

19 3 Centrifugal Reels, price each... 
cgs-¥bb SR AaS eRe es + SRE HO $50.00 

20 2 No. 4 E. P. Allis Bolters (shop 
Nos. 495 & 496), each ...$60.00 

Ss. P. MEGLI 


423 KE. 4th St. NEWTON, KANSAS 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


s 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
‘@ 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 














WANTED 
Miller-Manager 


for 100-bbl mill and feed mill at 
Homer, Mich. Must be live wire; 
very good future. Present man- 
ager must leave because of poor 
health. 


KAHLBAUM BROS. 
CARLETON, MICHIGAN 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
Pree nranirarememevesee v 


WANTED POSITION BY CAPABLE MILL- 
er, 25 years’ experience in mills up to 
6,500 bbls, all kinds of wheat. Steady 
and dependable. Best of references. Ad- 
dress 7947, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 














MACHINERY WANTED 


v LATE 











WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, Milling 
Production, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern: Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 








Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto 


Canada 








WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 








Minneapolis: While pulverized oats has 
dropped $10@12 ton from recent high 
points, millfeed for immediate shipment 
is stronger than ever. Mixers want any- 
thing they can get right away, and have 
been paying as high as $70, Minneapolis, 
and $72, Chicago, for either bran or midds. 
Latter are particularly scarce. Buyers, 
while interested, will not consider offers 
for deferred delivery at.“ anything like 
spot prices. There is a tremendous need 
for millfeed, and millers feel there will 
be enough competitive demand for the lim- 
ited offerings to keep prices relatively 
firm for some time to come, even if coarse 
grains continue to weaken. And, until 
wheat is more. plentiful and mills begin 
operating at capacity, there is little likeli- 
hood of distress cars of millfeed showing 
up on market. 


Kansas City: Millfeeds seem to have be- 
come stabilized in the range of $68@69, 
with day-to-day variations mostly within 
these limits, although mill door sales at 
interior points are little higher. Volume 
of sales has been fair to good, with a 
moderate amount of forward sales being 
made at $1@2 discounts. Puzzled by OPA 
rollback possibilities, formula feed manu- 
facturers have been less urgent buyers 
than when price controls were first thrown 
off 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand continues 
to taper. For the first time in more than 
a year the trade is shopping and resist- 
ing quotations. Full time operations have 
resulted in a larger output, but mills 
are managing to avoid any great surplus. 
Quotations: $68@69, Kansas City basis. 


Fort Worth: There are at last indica- 
tions that supplies are catching up with 
demand; most old contracts seem to have 
been filled and there is some increase in 
open market offerings, though not yet to 
an extent to cause any easing in prices. 
Quotations, carlot, burlaps: mill run $72@ 
73 ton, delivered TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Brisk demand with con- 
tinued limited supplies. There is no change 
in prices. Quotations, burlaps, carlots for 
southern deliveries $3.40@3.65; for northern 
deliveries $3.40@3.60. 


Salina: Demand is tremendously heavy 
with prices strong, and supplies consider- 
ably below trade requirements. Quotations: 
$68.58@69.50 ton, basis Kansas City. 

Wichita: Demand exceeds limited offer- 
ings, which are largely absorbed by mixed 
car trade. Prices show a decrease un- 
der last week, mills reporting bids at 
$68.50@69.50, basis Kansas City. 

Toledo: Millers have not been disposed 
to take advantage of the free price situ- 
ation, but millfeed has been readily sold 
as high as. $70 ton here. 

Cleveland: Local mill is able to supply 
truckers at $70 ton, a decline of $5 ton 
from recent levels. Enough to supply the 
local demand has not been available for 
a long time. 


Buffalo: Although buyers are becoming 
more cautious because of the sharp ad- 
vance in prices, the demand is still strong 
enough to absorb all offerings. Quota- 
tions: $71.25@73 sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Philadelphia: Supplies are light and the 
market rules firm and higher, with prices 
largely nominal. Demand is active, mill 
run $77.50@78.50. 

Pittsburgh: Heavy demand and scanty 
stocks are reported in all types of mill- 
feed. Prices vary from day to day with 
a slight price advance noted. Bran and 
wheat feeds quoted $76.75@77.75 ton, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, depending on point ¢ or eae 

Boston: Offerings are reported freér but 
high prices are creating caution on part 
of buyers. They are taking on only enough 
supplies to cover present needs, since they 
do not care to run the risk of holding 
high-priced stocks in the event of a roll- 
back. Prices show some indications of 
tapering off from previous high levels. 
Mill run $74.50@78 ton. 


Atlanta: Demand slowing down; supply 
improved: demand reported slowing due 
to fact that buyers were able to purchase 
some millfeeds since death of OPA and 
now, due to higher prices and doubt- 
fulness of OPA remaining out of the pic- 
ture, want to hold off. Quotations: $79@ 
80.50; wheat feed containing % brown 
shorts and % ground wheat reported sell- 
ing at $80. 

Seattle: There has been no trading of 
millfeed to speak of since the OPA lapsed, 
due largely to the fact that at about 
that time some of the largest producing 
units in this part of the country shut down 
due to lack of wheat. They have not 
even posted tentative prices, maintaining 
only a notation on their lists that the 
nominal market is $46.50, but no supplies 
are available. Now they are starting to 
figure what to do when they get into 
production in another 10 days or two weeks, 
and while nothing official has been an- 
nounced, it looks as if millfeed after the 
first week in August may be up approxi- 
mately $15@20. 

Portland: Mill run $46.50 ton, nominal, 





DESIGNERS 





The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


BUILDERS 
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with nothing offered. Some Montana of- 
fered and sold at $72.60 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices continue to rise 
with values up $4. Millfeed has pickeq 
up readily, but only immediate require- 
ments are moving. and there are no for- 
ward bookings. Millfeed is expected to 
be short until order for 80% extraction 
is revoked. Quotations: mill run $69, car- 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $73: 
California prices $74, carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, $75 f.o.b. Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand continues 
heavy. Production is greater than at any 
time in the. history of the trade and is 
all sold in the domestic market without 
fully meeting requirements. Exports are 
prohibited. Quotations July 20: ceiling, 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal basis. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand remains 
fairly active, partly as a result of the 
wet summer and the scarcity of feed 
grains. Supplies from western mills are 
freer than for several years due to in- 
creased grinding at Calgary and dealers 
are able to fill the bulk of local orders, 
Prices are firm at ceiling levels. Cash 
car quotations: bran $29.80, shorts $50.80, 
midds. $33.80. 


Winnipeg: The situation in the demand 
for all types of millfeeds is unchanged. 
Domestic sales are very small in the three 
prairie provinces, but eastern Canada con- 
tinues to take the bulk of the run from 
western mills. The remainder, made up 
of small amounts, is moving into British 
Columbia from Alberta mills. There is 
no accumulation of supplies. Quotations: 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 28, 
shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., July 19, 1946 (000's 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 4,783 516 4,160 2,914 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 1,964 aa 660 100 
Churchill. ...s.s0- 1,878 ee ar oe 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOROED cc cceeves 48 oS 916 1,054 








TOREAD. oocccves 8,673 516 5,736 4,0 

Year ago 79,233 1,549 12,881 3,4 

Receipts during week ending July 19: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 2,119 65 640 1 
Pacific seaboard. 493 se 67 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

a, ee 3 ‘5 5 17 

BO. hea smis 2,615 65. 712 201 

Shipments during week ending July 19: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

Lake 


68 
57 


_ 
«3 < 





eee baess 3,201 60 1,200 263 
ree 53 2 253 160 
Pacific seaboard. 164 ae 34 19 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
i, arr 8 oe 46 99 


cccccee 3,426 62 1,533 541 





Totals 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1945, to July 19, 1946: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 188,475 3,844 64,112 39,770 
Pacific seaboard. 53,517 se 3,881 641 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OFM GIV.. cevces 791 .. 2,448 2,198 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1, 1945, to July 19, 1946: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 234,359 . 4,669 74,130 39,8 
Pacific seaboard. 67,311 oc eee 5 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

em @iv. <..\.. 11,090 .» 1.538 1,152 


38 
25 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 








June July July July 
29 6 13 20 
Five mills 14,548 4,522 3,000 ‘none 
*Four mills. 
Flaxseed R ipts, Ship ts and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of /{iax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended July 20, in thousand bushe!s: 

Receipts Shipments- Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis .. 117 48 33 5 316 102 
DBE 004 0:3% 53 76 Se .. 325 117 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 20, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
Mee ey -Receipts—, —Shipments— 
1946 1945 1946 1946 


Minneapolis... ... ‘ 19,020 17,250 
Kansas City .. 330 425 6,640 5,775 
Philadelphia .. 120 160 Te ons 
Milwaukee .... 150 4 5,220 4,650 


july « 
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rots ' SALINA, KANSAS 








apply — 





W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
6 1000's E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. Domestic and Export 


: GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


aoa A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
13,457 milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
y 19: grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 








CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


= GRAIN 


12 39,770 
3141 














18 2,198 


ar Aug. 











30 39,838 
33 525 


~- ISIMONDS-SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


re port- 


ovale KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


cs, with 
3 weeks: 
July 


steaks Operating the Rock Island Elevator, Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


c i @ FRANK A. THEIS, President 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President f 
nts F. L, ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer @ We offer you sixty-two years of 
= s A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer A‘ established good reputation and a 
th com- J. L. YOUNG present experienced management. 
wae 


) 17,260 


) 





| 





) 650 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 









a 


‘= WINNIPEG — VANCOUVER Z% 
sae ZZ 
SEE” 


-—_ 





Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 














Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY « MOOSE JAW SASKATOON GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


WYAININ IT 1 t@mran gel 2O) pi Z : ‘ - uccessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
G ORONTO + HUMBERSTONE+ MONTREAL > MONCTON Canadian Spring ond Winter Wheat Flour 


EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE ” 
Cable Address: ‘Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








july : 

















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 








— 
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CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY ¢ THREE STARS Galen teks teoy Pine 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


CANADA CREAM + STERLIC ———— 


white man in 1653, the Thousand Islands 
have played a part in Canadian life. 
Located in the St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Kingston and Brockville, as the 
G uk E AT W E 5 T river leaves Lake Ontario, these islands, 


in both Canada and the U.S.A., are one 


iat AT T L i of North America’s most famed resorts. 


Noted particularly for beautiful homes 


and estates, few sections of this continent 
| A ; T L A N D) rival their beauty of well-developed, care- 


fully tended lawns set against blue water. 


b4 U Le) N The Ivy Lea International Bridge set 


astride these islands gives a magnificent 
- panoramic view of this particularly 
beautiful district. 


SRR ne aR IRR IN OER. Le RAT NE MO 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »° ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


EAI NOT SOK SEES HI ¥ Neem ae . 1a CUTE ODEN CE 
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<=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Soo > 


— 


NM JUTE 4 q : 
we BAGS coro [yz 
BAGS . BAGS 


fA ractrts-wowrneat-ronoxro The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited —} * 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 



































HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: ‘ 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








ed 


SPRING WHEAT © WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle- - Crescent 

Nelson : 





Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 





10 EHOLp 


ATS - WHEAT-HE 
Weg « VATA-B (“) CER 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 











Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of - 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


® * 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 

















os, +e >< for eS. ay A) “ 
EL ate ES: 
2 SP ISA Pa 


PES alos 


MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
a 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““FoRTGARRY” BOX 2190 - Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export ; 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 














setts: J 
James Michardson & sons 
Gain archi Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 














Export Flour | COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 








—_ 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 





INSURANCE bit 
“All Risks’’ Grain and 
ae Feeds 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation Exporters 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


TORONTO, CANADA 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE Appress, ‘GILLESPIE,’ Sypnry 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTsn,’’ Melbourne 





ee oem oe oe ee 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 





CANADA 




















MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WH 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


— 
EAT 


July 2 


HEA| 


I] 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address WX ALL 





“HASTINGS” — Roo CABLE CODES 
Montreal Roa USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 














. | and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
DA BRANDS 

a | “VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 

DNS “WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


= ||| THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LT». 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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ON THE JOB 









mmunication 








Instant ¢° 


ind 
¥ Specialists for each kin 


of grain- 


ag*,2 for 
lled facilities 
‘ pean storing, shipping: 








Main Offices: Minneapolis ey 


COAST-TO-COAST GRAIN SERVICE 











AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic—Quality Trade 








Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














A truck driver stopped suddenly 
on the highway. The car following 
close behind crashed into the truck 
and sued the driver-owner. 

Judge (demanding of truck driver): 
Why didn’t you hold out your hand? 

Truck Driver (indignantly): Well, 
if he couldn’t see the back end of 
my truck, how in heaven’s name 
could he see my hand? 


¢¢¢ 


A Scotchman, upon entering a sad- 
dler’s, asked for a single spur. 

“What use is one spur?” asked the 
man. 

“Well,” replied Sandy, “if I can get 
one side of the horse to go, the other 
will hae to come wi’ it.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Mamie: Isn’t it too bad about 
Elmer and Eleanor? 

Sadie: What do you mean? 

Mamie: Oh, they always got along 
so well until marriage came between 


them. 
¢¢ 


“I’m not paid for what I do,” said 
the first employee, “I’m paid for 
what I know.” 

“Yes,” said the second, “I’ve got 
something on the boss, too.” 


¢@¢ 


Sambo: How come yov’re in jail? 


Rastus: For throwin’ rocks out of ’ 


my neighbor’s yard into mine. 
Sambo: That don’t sound right. 


Rastus: Well, they was Plymouth 
Rocks. 
e¢*¢ ¢ 
Mr. Hotair: The desert stretched 


out on all sides of me. I raised my 
rifle; it went off with a crack; there 
ahead of me lay a dead bear. 

Sweet Thing (innocently): 
long had it been dead? 


¢¢¢ 


Recently, at a shipyard launching, 
the woman who was to christen the 
boat was quite nervous. 

“Have you any questions, lady?” 


How 


asked the shipyard manager, just 
before the ceremony. 
“Yes,” she replied meekly. “How 


hard do I have to hit to knock it into 
the water?” 
¢¢ 


Doctor: Your husband, madam, is 
suffering from voluntary inertia. 

Patient’s Wife: Poor, dear Robert. 
And I accused him all along of being 


lazy. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


As the train pulled into the station, 
the porter knocked on a compartment 
door. 

“Chicago,” he announced. 
I brush you off, madam?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied icily, 
“T’ll descend in the usual way.” 


o¢ ¢ 


“Shall 


Boxer: Have I done him any dam- . 


age? 

Disgusted Manager: No, but keep 
swinging. The draft might give him 
a cold. 
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FLOUR— GRAIN Propuwcts 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 





ed 





S. R. STRISIK CoO, 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














> STON 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





—-FLOU _ 
Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Buy and Sell 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘““DorFracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 





LONDON, E. C.3 | 


‘COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & co. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 





17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,’’ London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: * 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,’ Glasgow 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


- Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, ° 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,” London. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“DieLoma,'' Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘"TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. &CO. ( Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OLL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe 


LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PuiiiP,’’ Dundee 





FEEDSTUFF 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 


118 So. 6th St. 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Matluch” 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
“Cleo.”” All Codes Used, Bankers: 





Cable Address: Amsterdamsche Bank 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘FELIXCOHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘“Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers: of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


BELFAST, Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Cable Ada : “Axo » — repeal Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
able Address: NCHOR, elfast Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of * as City 

of New York, . 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 
Princes St., 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: “ Jos’’ 
Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Codes: 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel | 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘‘Visco eubtes & 
London 





Established 1885 


*‘LOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPQRTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport”’ 











‘Low Grades and 


Millfeed 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 
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ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz, Charleston, Mo. 








OUR--CEREAL—GRAIN 


mm prService 
of Technology 
CHICAGO. Iil 


Siebel lnisttuute 


60 Montana 
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THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


919 No. Michigan Ave. ~ 
CHICAGO 














ANALYSES 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR castes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHITE & COMPANY 


‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C ce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Duluth Universal Milling Co. ......... 30 Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ............eeeeeee vib Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 42 . Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ......0s000 30 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc......cccees Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 46 Robinson Milling Co. ..... scoces OO Wolf Milling Co. .......... igibbeoecee 29 
Dunwoody Institute ............ ‘Ventas Koerner, John E., & Co........ Sesieesay Oe Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Lta.. pate Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ........+6+- eee 45 
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Unce 





AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
— for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 











rtain as the weather 


When the year’s supply of ice depended on the vagaries 
of the weather, production schedules were little better 
than guesswork. In today’s plants ice is produced and 
shipped in a matter of hours. 

With the Agene Process the miller of today avoids 
uncertainties and guesswork in aging his flour. Produc- 
tion can be planned ahead and the storage space saved 
can be put to more profitable use. 

There’s no guesswork either when the baker uses 
Agene matured flour. He is assured of uniform results 
with flour free of the “uncertainties of the weather”. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 

















WHEN ARE WE : 
GOING TO SEE THAT _ , JUST AS SOON 


QUALITY BRAND AGAIN 7 th AS THE 
J, EMERGENCYS OVER 














